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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Tey passed, as they had come, 
through the shattered doors, and at 
the entrance to the courtyard they 
found the trooper standing musket at 
the ready, while beyond him surged a 
crowd of fierce unkempt men and boys, 
some with sickles, more with black- 
thorns, one or two with old rusty 
guns. At the sight of Hugh a yell 
went up, and the foremost made a 
dash to clutch him. The sentry 
raised his piece to his shoulder. 
Hugh struck it up, and the bullet 
flew high. 

“Stand back,” he shouted. Then, 
quick with his words, he spoke to 
them in Irish, wild cries interrupting 
him. But gradually the tumult sub- 
sided before the imperious young face 
and voice. 

He stopped ; then “ Here, Paddy,” 
he said, signing to one of the fore- 
most. “Come and tell Sir Garrett 
what I was telling you.” 

Paddy, a tall muscular fellow with 
an enormous shillelagh, stepped for- 
ward with agrin. ‘You were saying, 
your honour, that Sir Garrett thought 
there was a gentleman hiding in the 
Castle, and he had a right to look for 
him, for he is a justice of the peace. 
But sure we all know Sir Garrett, 
and if so be he looks for him quiet 
and easy, not a one of us was to 
annoy him or the sojers.” 
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“You hear, Sir Garrett,” Hugh 
said, turning with a bow. ‘“ These 
people merely wish that you should 
not exceed your duties. I can’t open 
the doors for you, since, as you see, 
they are locked from within. But I 
make no opposition to your forcing 
them. You may go on now, sergeant. 
Sir Garrett, will you come with me?” 

“T shall report every word of this 
to the proper authorities, sir,” Lam- 
bert answered. “And if there is 
any attempt to rescue—” 

“ You may report and be damned,” 
said Hugh. And leading the way 
he went and proceeded to give his 
orders. 

Sullenly the men obeyed this new 
authority. Axe and beam worked 
for a full half-hour before the door 
yielded and the stair was open. 

“Here, you see,” said Hugh, “ is 
the next room,” as he pointed to a 
vacant apartment some fifteen feet 
square ; ‘my own room, I may say, 
Sir Garrett. Would you wish to look 
under the bed? No one there? 
Then shall we go higher?” 

The stairs climbed winding for 
some thirty steps, till another door 
was reached. 

“The locks up here are weak,” said 
Hugh. “Ah, I thought so,” as they 
burst in. ‘Our lumber-room, you 
will observe. Do you care to look 
round? There does not seem to be 
any one here either.” 









































“Troth; then, I will take a wee 
look,” said the sergeant, doggedly 
thrusting himself forward. He felt 
that he had been made a fool of, and 
was keen to come level with his 
opponent. In a moment he had flung 
aside a pile of fishing-nets that hung 
over the whole of one wall, and dis- 
closed the pointed arch of an opening 
that led to a stair let into the wall’s 
thickness. 

A shout went up. 

“ Ah was just thinking them stairs 
was a wee thing higher nor the room 
below,” he said. “ Ye’re a smart lad, 
Mr. McSwiney, but there's them 
that’s no fules neither.” 

Hugh looked hastily at his watch. 
It was now an hour and a half since 
he had parted from Maxwell. An- 
other few minutes might make all 
safe. 

“Sir Garrett,” he said politely, “I 
regret that I had overlooked this. It 
only leads to what we call the dun- 
geon, a room that is never used. The 
stair is a little awkward. May I 
show you the way?” 

The men grinned as they saw the 
twinge of fear that overspread the 
baronet’s face as he remembered 
Macnamara’s pistols. He affected to 
take no notice. “Sergeant,” he 
said, “go and see where that leads to. 
You had better be on your guard.” 

“Ah’m thankful to ye for the 
warning,” said the sergeant derisively, 
as he struck a_ light. “Mr. 
McSwiney will just need to show me 
the way, and then if there’s any 
shooting—” He nodded emphatically. 

Hugh laughed. “Give me the 
light, sergeant,” he said, adding as 
the man followed him down the dark 
corkscrew of the stair, “ah, I was 
afraid so. This door is iron, and it 
is locked also.” 

“Let me in at it,” said the ser- 
geant, shoving him back. “Ay, she’s 
lockit. Weel, then, whoever locked 
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it may just take the chance, for I'll 
blow it on him.” And with that he 
fixed to the lock the petard which 
he had prepared, and, before Hugh 
knew what he was doing, touched 
the fuse. “Run now for your life,” 
he cried. “Stand back inside there.” 
And hurrying and scrambling the two 
tumbled up the stair. In a moment 
there was a heavy explosion with a 
cloud of foul smoke, and, answering 
the explosion, a scream. 

“Lord save us, yon’s a wumman!” 
cried the sergeant. But Hugh was 
already down the stairs, and the men, 
rushing after him, saw by the light of 
a tiny lancet window a small room 
full of smoke, and in it Hugh, stand- 
ing by a petticoated figure, who con- 
tinued to emit screams, broken with 
hysterical laughter. 

A trooper caught her roughly by 
the arm and dragged her up-stairs 
into the light, while the sound of 
a hand vigorously applied to his face 
was audible above. 

“God damn the bitch,” he cried, 
as he pushed her staggering into the 
room, “she has the eyes out of me!” 
And, in fact, scars adorned both his 
cheeks, while Kate, dishevelled and 
defiant, shook herself together. 

“Where is Mr. Macnamara’” 
stormed Lambert at her. “Speak 
up now, or, by God, you'll swing for 
it!” 

“Och, speak easy, and don’t be 
frightening a poor woman,” said 
Kate, setting her arms akimbo. “Is 
it Mr. Macnamara? Sure I never 
seen him since a while back, and he 
bid me lock myself up, for there was 
a wheen dirty blackguards coming. 
And the sorrow a lie he told, then, 
bad cess to the whole of yez.” 

** We'll be the laugh of the country- 
side for this job,” said a trooper to 
the sergeant, chuckling in spite of 
himself, ‘ Damn, but she tricked us 
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fine ! 











But as he spoke, there was a rush 
of feet upon the stairs, and in a 
moment the hillside mob were in the 
room; and, flinging themselves on the 
soldiers, half of whom had dropped 
their muskets in the confusion, they 
overpowered them. 

Hugh leaped forward. “ Steady, 
boys; what are you doing? Don't 
touch these men.” 

At the sight of him, and at sound 
of his voice, the scuffle ceased, but 
not till every musket had been seized. 

Paddy came forward apologetically. 
“Sure, Master Hugh, when we heard 
the report we were sure they were 
killing you, and you wouldn’t ask us 
to sit still. What were they doing 
at all?” he added in Irish. 

Hugh pointed to Kate, who needed 
no prompter. “Breaking into a quiet 
house they were, and blowing a 
decent woman up with gunpowder. 
Ah, if I had you, ye ould goat,” said 
she, shaking her fist at Lambert, 
“tis I would pin a dishclout to the 
tail of you.” 

A general titter went round the 
gathering, even the soldiers joining, 
till Hugh interfered, bidding Kate be 
silent. But it was not easy checking 
Kate once fully set going, and she 
continued in an audible aside: “ The 
likes of him to be courting Miss 
Grace! The dirty renegade!” and 
similar interjections continued to flow 
from her, while Hugh peremptorily 
insisted that the arms should be 
returned to the soldiers. 

“ And now,” he said, “ sergeant, 
there is a room above, Perhaps if 
you and Sir Garrett come with me it 
will suffice.” 

Sulkily they went after him, Lam- 
bert signing for two others to follow. 
The next room was empty, but its 
window commanded a full view of 
the bay, and to this Hugh strode 
eagerly across ; and there, her white 
sails filling under the westerly breeze, 
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he saw what he desired to see— 
McLoughlin’s schooner. 

“ Sir Garrett,” he said, with a low 
bow. “I am now in a position to 
inform you. Mr. Macnamara, I 
make no sort of doubt, is aboard of 
yonder vessel.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


In the meantime, while Hugh was 
drawing the pursuit westward, Max- 
well dismounted hastily at the Castle, 
and after giving to Kate the orders 
which she so thoroughly executed, 
ran to the shore, and, stripping his 
boots off, plunged into the tide which 
now spread almost from bank to bank. 
The nearest point of Douros was close 
on a mile away, but he knew his 
bearings and waded rapidly through 
half a mile of shoal before he was 
waist deep. Then progress grew 
slower, and soon he had pulled his 
coat off and was swimming. It was 
a long two hundred yards before he 
felt ground again and waded up to 
the point from which Mary had 
ridden pillion all these years before. 
The thought of it came back to him 
as he drew on his boots again, hiding 
behind some bushes ; but in a moment 
the sight of Lambert’s troopers on 
the Castle wall recalled him to a 
sense of nearer preoccupations. Well 
screened, he ran along the path,—now 
scarce discernible where it once had 
been so trimly kept—and, following 
the shore for nearly a mile, he came 
as he expected on Neddy, paddling 
up close by the rocks to visit his 
lobster-pots. The curragh was hailed ; 
in a moment it shot in behind a 
point of rocks that screened it from 
the Castle, and presently the two 
men were pulling for dear life to the 
little bay beyond the shoals where 
McLoughlin’s schooner lay at her 
moorings. 

Up anchor and away at half a 
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minute's notice was no new word to 
the smuggler ; there was a man ashore, 
but that mattered little, and Maxwell 
with good will helped to haul the sail 
a-peak. But as the canvas drew, and 
the boat forged ahead under the fair 
breeze, a sudden exhaustion came over 
him, and he flung himself on a coil of 
ropes and stared back at the shore. 

Once before he had left Ireland, he 
remembered, but then his eyes were 
bent ahead. Then he had youth’s 
curiosity, and also youth’s pride and 
confidence. Now, all he knew was 
that he vehemently and passionately 
desired to stay. Everything seemed 
botched and incomplete. The dis- 
closure of himself, so long deferred, 
could now never be made as he had 
planned to make it ; even the meeting 
of mother and daughter, that he had 
so laboured to bring about, was marred 
in the very making. Everything 
seemed wrong, hopeless, thwarted. 

He had risked his neck on a poli- 
tical mission only to come back report- 
ing what he knew before he set out. 
That was not a brilliant achievement. 
He had found a daughter, truly, and 
yet had not found her, had never 
established a claim on her memory. 
He had done something for her, a 
thing she desired, and yet he had 
done worse than nothing. He had 
been the means of taking her from 
the woman she really loved, who 
really loved her, to give her to that 
mother between whom and her was 
the mere bond of whim on the one 
side and fancy on the other. 

And his own life—his life! He 
had gone out before, young and poor, 
but young and rich in hope. He went 
out now, not old, not poor, but still 
with the burden of work heavy on 
him, with full knowledge of the rut 
in which he must move; dreadfully 
lacking in desires, since that one 
desire which might have transfigured 
existence must now be quenched. 


There was no doubt of the future, 
he thought. The girl would go with 
her mother ; she would be drawn into 
the fashionable life of some English 
town ; she would marry a rich man. 
Hugh, if he were lucky, might find 
his way through the volunteers to a 
commission, and would in ten years’ 
time be a poor subaltern over whose 
head a dozen rich young fellows had 
bought their promotion; while his 
mother, lonely in her tower, sorrowed 
over old days in Castle Carrig. 

So he thought, as he lay there 
wrapped in a tarpaulin; so he pon- 
dered, and so he bit his lips over his 
failure, while the boat, without a sail 
shifted on her, ran steadily out past 
Ganiamore Head and the Turk Rock 
in the last hour of daylight ; past the 
Mouth of Mulroy Water and the Binn 
of Fanad in a gloaming where the 
stars came out ; past the broad open- 
ing of the Swilly and the treacherous 
strands of Trawbreega; and past 
Malin Head itself in the darkness, 
under smother of mist and cloud, as 
the skilful pilot picked his way by a 
sort of divination through the Sound 
of Inistrahull, and held across the 
open for the Antrim coast and a 
southward run down Channel. 

Meanwhile at Castle Hayes the 
women waited ; Grace had never 
known that an afternoon could be 
so long. She was new to anxiety. 
Days had seemed endless to her again 
and again at Carrig because time was 
too empty, never before because time 
was too full. 

Emotions had been crowded into 
those few hours: first, her mother’s 
coming ; then, hot-foot upon that, 
the warning and Macnamara’s flight. 
That had left her confused, scarcely 
able to realise what happened. Lost 
in the thoughts of the meeting with 
her mother, she had never found occa- 
sion to realise that this companionship 
with the man who knew her father 














was drawing close to its end; and 
when so suddenly the end was an- 
nounced, a pain wholly unlooked for 
seized upon her heart, and then, and 
only then, she knew that she had 
never really understood that he must 
leave her. And the way of parting, 
too, woke new emotions ; this strange 
tenderness, so near to roughness, of 
the clasp of the man’s hand spoke of 
a wrench that he felt as well as she. 
Who was this man? What was the 
tie that bound him and her together, 
so that parting seemed to tear great 
fragments out of their lives? 

And while all these thoughts 
suddenly leaped into her consciousness, 
she heard, as if in a dream, angry rail- 
ings. Isabella was furious. Incon- 
siderate, ungentlemanlike, deceitful, 
abominable—Mr. Macnamara was all 
of these. “It would serve him quite 
right to be taken.” 

Grace heard her with a kind of 
horror, and, as if shielding herself 
from a blow, began hurriedly and 
automatically to frame excuses. Cer- 
tainly it had been inconsiderate ; 
certainly her mother had a right to 
be angry. And yet—what was the 
cause that had kept him? What 
but the desire to serve and please 
both her mother and herself ? 

And now Mary came in, and 
Isabella promptly turned on her with 
fierce words. So, cried the angry 
woman, she was in the secret of the 
affair! What right had she, in her 
position, to countenance such a 
person? But probably it was part 
of her training; every papist was 
schooled in deceit. 

Grace crept away to the farthest 
corner of the room and tried not to 
hear, while Mary stood with her face 
quiet under the storm. Isabella 
demanded explanations, but Mary 
shook her head; and before more 
could be said, riders swept down the 
road and dashed up to the door. 
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Then, indeed, Mary had _ spoken. 
Isabella was for going out to tell the 
whole story, and explain her total 
disapprobation of all rebels. But 
Mary checked her. “You shall do 
nothing of the kind. You shall sit 
down here and leave me to talk to 
these men. Mr. Macnamara was here 
by your invitation ; he stayed at his 
risk to see you, by your own wish. 
He would have been gone days ago if 
you would have kept your appoint- 
ments. You shall not betray your 
guest.” 

“What nonsense, Mary,” Isabella 
had answered. “ Why, the others 
have gone on after him. It can 
make no difference, and I do not see 
why I should be made to compromise 
myself. Betray, indeed! Why, the 
man is a traitor.” 

But for all that she had remained 
in her seat, while Mary, with a look 
of fierce scorn at her sister, had gone 
out and parleyed with the men, draw- 
ing them on by denials to search the 
house and outhouses, even the turf- 
ricks ; till at last, angry and discom- 
fited, they rode slowly away after 
the rest, but not till a good hour had 
passed. 

And then the waiting had begun. 
Grace, thinking over all she had seen 
and heard, as she sat there in her 
chair, white-faced and silent, told 
herself that it was only natural for a 
person who was tired and frightened 
and put out to be a little cross. Yet 
still, even so, her mother might have 
more perception. For there stood 
Mary at the window, minute after 
minute, hour after hour, straining her 
eyes to watch the road from Slieve 
Alt, with a fear in them for what she 
might see. And Isabella had no pity, 


—no pity for any one but herself. 
“ Why did I ever come near this miser- 
able, disorderly, uncivilised country ?” 
—that was the burden of her lamen- 
And never once did the 


tations. 
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answer that was on Grace’s tongue 
appear even to dawn in her mother’s 
mind, There was no hint of the new- 
found daughter. The whole field of 
Isabella’s consciousness was taken up 
by discoveries that the fire smoked, 
that the sofa was hard, that the room 
smelt musty. 

Worst of all, perhaps, in the girl’s 
estimate of these shortcomings, was 
the fact that Isabella had said not a 
word about Hugh. And yet, thought 
Grace, Mr. Macnamara said he had 
told her—told her the great secret. 
Ruefully, as Grace looked at her 
mother, she realised that her mother 
would scarcely think the great secret so 
important a matter. And yet, if it was 
only for his mother’s sake, she might 
perhaps have found a kind word to say 
about Hugh, who had so peremptorily 
claimed for himself a share in the 
danger,—for Hugh’s look had been as 
decisive as his mother’s word. 

The girl’s spirit sank lower and 
lower as the imperfections of this 
wonderful mother one by one revealed 
themselves. While Mary watched the 
road, Grace watched Isabella for some 
sign of relenting, some kindlier change, 
some dawn of a sympathy. But 
Isabella only kept up her dropping 
fire of complaints, and Grace, accusing 
herself more and more of disloyalty, 
was harder and harder set to frame 
excuses. And the worst was that 
nothing would induce Isabella to go 
to her room and lie down. She sat 
rigorously on, and her presence kept 
apart the other two women, who but 
for her would have faced that trial 
in full communion of spirit, but now 
were divided, lonely, and miserable. 

And so, minute by minute, the 
slow hours ebbed away. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


Ir was growing dusk in the grey 
evening, and Mary was still at the 
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window. Suddenly she cried out, 
“Why, Grace, here are two gentle- 
men coming from Letterward.” 

Grace ran over to her. “ Mr. 
Martin and Colonel Hamilton,” she 
said. “Iam sure it is they. What 
can bring them ?” 

“Mercy,” said Isabella, “this is 
too bad! Visitors at such a time! 
Well, I shall tell Martin what I 
think of him for sending that man 
to me.” 

And she preened herself before the 
glass till the pair were shown in. 

The little agent advanced first, a 
dapper elderly figure; his bow, though 
somewhat stiff, was still quick and 
workmanlike. 

“Welcome back to your own 
property, madam. I am sorry I did 
not know to meet you in Derry. 
Mrs. McSwiney, Miss Grace,—your 
servant. Mrs. Maxwell, may I pre- 
sent to you an old friend, Colonel 
Hamilton?” 

“ Alec Hamilton in the old days,” 
said the Colonel, now a handsome 
man of middle age, as he shook 
hands with his hostess, “when Isa- 
bella Nesbit was the belle of the 
county. Yet I can hardly hope to 
be remembered, and I would not 
intrude today but for an unlucky 
business which I deeply regret.” 

Isabella swept a curtsey. “Indeed, 
Colonel Hamilton, I remember you 
very well. You mean this shocking 
affair about Mr. Macnamara. You 
cannot regret it more thanI do. He 
seemed such a well-bred person, in 
every way the gentleman. I could 
never have believed it of him.” 

“ Believed what, may I ask, Mrs. 
Maxwell?” asked Hamilton a little 
sharply. 

“Why, what he told me himself, 
—that he was one of these cant- 
ing fanatical rebels. Yes, Colonel 
Hamilton, he avowed it to me 
himself in this room.” 











“ And so, madam,” put in Martin, 
“you only learnt this to-day?” 

“Mr. Martin,” she retorted sharply, 
“what do you take me for? Do you 
suppose that I would knowingly allow 
a man of such principles to come 
under my roof, to converse with my 
daughter?” Then, with a change 
which was indeed only natural, she 
cried, “Why are you both looking 
at me so curiously !” 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Max- 
well,” said Hamilton. “Am I to 
understand, then, that this Mr. 
Macnamara, whom neither Martin 
nor I have ever met, was a total 
stranger to you?” He laid an 
emphasis on the last words which 
puzzled Grace, who was listening 
with all her ears, alive to a hint 
of something that lay behind this 
dialogue. 

“The most absolute stranger,” she 
replied. “ Except that you, Mr. 
Martin, gave him an introduction, 
at the request of my sister here,” 
she added acrimoniously. 

Mary turned her head; she was 
still at her post by the window. 
“He was an old friend of mine,” 
she said, “and he was a friend of 
Grace’s father.” 

Again Grace thought she detected 
a note of hidden meaning. Alec 
Hamilton came over to her, where 
she sat near her mother, and he 
seated himself by her on the sofa. 

“Was he indeed, Grace? Did he 
talk to you about him? I wish I had 
met him. Did he say your father was 
much changed ?” 

“Colonel Hamilton,” Mary put in 
peremptorily, “we all here are the 
friends of Mr. Macnamara. It seems 
that he has to fly and may be taken. 
I think, then, that the less we say 
rashly about him the better.” 

Still there was apparent to Grace 
the same hint of innuendo. She 


wondered that her mother did not 
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feel it. But Isabella was too much 
occupied in disowning acquaintance. 

“Indeed, I have no wish to talk 
about Mr. Macnamara,—or any other 
disagreeable subject,” she added mean- 
ingly. “ Ring the bell, my dear,” she 
said to Grace, “and we will get some 
refreshment for these gentlemen; they 
will need it after their ride. Light 
the candles, girl,” she said to the 
servant who answered the bell, “and 
draw the curtains to shut out this 
miserable evening. And bid Thomas 
mull some claret at once. Mary, I 
wish you would not stay for ever 
staring out of that window ; you give 
me a headache.” 

Loath enough, Mary moved away, 
and Colonel Hamilton crossed the 
room towards her as if for private 
speech. But Isabella called to him: 
“Come over here, Colonel Hamilton, 
and tell me what you mean todo. I 
hope if Mr. Macnamara should be so 
unfortunate as to be taken, our names 
may be kept out of the business.” 

Grace started forward. “ But, 
surely, mother,” she cried, “ you 
would not wish to forsake a friend.” 

“My dear child,” her mother 
answered, “that is a very improper 
way to talk. I have never forsaken 
any of my friends, but then none of 
my friends ever came to me under 
false pretences. And I must say that, 
in my opinion, Hugh’s accompanying 
this person was a thing that I should 
never— ” 

Her sentence was cut short by the 
sound of trampling on the gravel. 
Without a word Mary ran to the 
door. Colonel Hamilton said a quick 
phrase of excuse and stepped out, 
Grace following him, into the hall, 
where the damp evening streamed 
in grey and cold through the open 
door. Outside were vague forms and 
sounds of horses and riders. 

“Hugh! Are you there?” Mary’s 
voice was heard calling. 









































“Yes, mother. He’s safe.” 
Grace caught the sound, and a 
thrill of joy in her answered the 
ring of pride in the lad’s voice. 

“Well, Lambert,” said Hamilton, 
striding out, “ what luck had you?” 

“We have one of them,” was the 
answer in a sullen snarl. 

“One of them?” Hamilton asked 
in surprise. 

“ Ay, young McSwiney.” 

Hamilton broke into a great jolly 
laugh. “Hallo, Hugh,” he cried, 
“what's this?) Were you trying to 
escape and join the rebels? Come 
here to me.” 

But there was no answer for a 
moment. Then the sergeant’s voice 
was heard. ‘ Wait a wee, Colonel. 
We hae him tied and I’m just 
unstrapping him.” 

“Tied!” cried Hamilton with an 
oath. “Who bid you do that?” 
And hurrying over to Hugh, he 
helped to unfasten the thong that 
bound him to the saddle, while the 
sergeant’s nasal voice continued an 
explanation, in a tone of contempt. 
“Twas juist Sir Gairrett’s orders, 
Colonel. He was feared the young 
gentleman might escape. But, says 
I to him, if he wanted to escape, 
what hindered him when he had the 
whole of the papists in Douros at his 
back, and not a gun in one of our 
hands.” 

“Indeed,” said Hamilton, “and 
where were your guns?” 

“Pointing at the heads of us, 
Colonel. And says I to myself, thon 
young fellow gave us fair play, and 
I would like well he would get it.” 

“T don’t understand a word of 
this,” said Hamilton. “Come in, 
Hugh, and answer for yourself. 
Lambert, will you come too, please,— 
and make sure that your prisoner does 
not escape,” he added, with a tone 
that was not lost on the listeners. 
“Come you also, sergeant.” 
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But as Hugh stepped into the hall, 
Mary and Grace each caught him by 
anarm. “Oh, Hugh, I am so glad,” 
cried Grace. But Mary said nothing, 
only clasping him the tighter. 

And so the procession, headed by 
Colonel Hamilton, marched into the 
drawing-room, where Isabella sat ner- 
vously indignant, with Mr. Martin 
doing his best to pacify her. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Maxwell,” said 
the Colonel; “but I must make an 
examination of this matter, and as 
you are all concerned in it, I should 
be glad to do so here.” 

“Oh, pray do not apologise, Colonel 
Hamilton,” answered Isabella resent- 
fully. “I have been so put out 
to-day that a little more makes no 
difference.” 

Hamilton seated himself, while 
Hugh, with the sergeant at his elbow, 
stood before him. 

“Now, Hugh, a clean breast, please. 
When Mr. Macnamara left here—I 
wonder how he got warning,” he said 
severely—“ you accompanied him?” 

Upon this hint Hugh began, and 
narrated the events of the day, briefly 
and modestly, but not without a 
kindling eye. And his mother and 
Grace watched him with growing 
pride, while the sergeant every now 
and then interjected a detail. As 
the narrative proceeded, Lambert's 
face, in the background, grew angrier 
and redder, and Hamilton’s relaxed 
more and more into mirth. And 
when at last Hugh came to the dis- 
covery of Kate, the Colonel's laughter 
was fairly unrestrained. “Surely, 
Lambert,” he said, “you did your- 
self no justice. You got another 
prisoner. Why did you not bring 
her with you?” 

“ Lord help us, sir,” put in the ser- 
geant, “it was as much asa body’s 
life was worth to touch her. Man, 
but yon was the play-boy! Mr. 
McSwiney, ye didn’t tell the Colonel 


















how she was for pinning a dishclout 
to Sir Gairrett, and all the names she 
called him. I mind them rightly, 
Colonel, if ye wad like to hear them?” 

“Not now, sergeant,” said Hamil- 
ton. “ Let me hear the end of this.” 

Hugh finished his recital. ‘ That 
is all, Colonel Hamilton; except, 
indeed, that I gave my word not to 
attempt to escape, and I procured Sir 
Garrett and his men a safe passage ; 
but when we were clear of the people, 
he had me tied as you saw.” 

“Sir Garrett is already aware what 
I think of that proceeding,” said 
Hamilton, his upper lip drawing itself 
back a little. “ But now, Hugh, we 
come to the point. You have assisted 
Mr. Macnamara to escape from His 
Majesty's forces as represented by 
six men of the regiment which I com- 
mand. What excuse can you give 
for doing so?” 

“Mr. Macnamara was my mother’s 
guest,” said Hugh, drawing himself 
up. 
“And did you know what reason 
he had for dreading pursuit ?” 

“T knew that he thought pursuit 
possible, but I did not know the 
reason. I guessed, of course, that he 
was a rebel.” 

“ Did he urge you to rebellion ?” 

“On the contrary, Colonel Hamil- 
ton; he advised me to join your 
volunteers.” 

But at this Lambert started for- 
ward. “Note that, Colonel Hamil- 
ton. The man was a spy, and he 
persuades papists to attempt to 
become enrolled in the volunteers.” 

“T have noted it,” Hamilton 
answered coldly. “Then beyond 
this,” he went on, “you have no 
knowledge of what business brought 
him to this country ?” 

“ None at all,” answered Hugh. 

“ And yet he must have had busi- 
ness to keep him where he knew his 
life was in danger ¢”’ 
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“T suppose so,” the lad said. 

“But you know nothing?” 
shook his head. 

“Then,” said Hamilton, turning to 
Mrs. McSwiney, “I must ask you 
if you can throw any light on this 
matter. You also knew of the 
danger? Can you assign a cause 
why a gentleman who was a rebel to 
the king should risk his neck in this 
country ?” 

“T can,” said Mary quietly. And 
again Grace, by whom she sat on the 
sofa, noted the significance in her 
voice, the hint of something unre- 
vealed. She held her breath with 
expectancy. 

Isabella, who had not left her great 
armchair by the fire, turned to her 
sister with a look of sullen surprise. 
The men watched curiously, and Grace 
felt all the eyes focussed on the single 


Hugh 


point. 

“Then, Mrs. McSwiney,” said 
Colonel Hamilton, “will you ex- 
plain ?” 


“Not before Sir Garrett Lambert,” 
Mary answered firmly. 

“Come, madam,” said Lambert with 
his gross laugh, which came a little 
forced, “this is vastly fine, but there 
shall be no hanky-panky. I am a 
justice of the peace, and in charge 
of this matter.” . 

“T think you mistake, Lambert,” 
said Hamilton, in his slow speech. 
“You appear here as that useful 
person, an informer. The order for 
Mr. Macnamara’s arrest was not 
signed by you, and the men whom 
you took with you are under my com- 
mand. Martin and I are both of the 
commission, and two of us suftice if 
Mrs. McSwiney objects to your pre- 
sence. Sergeant, will you open the 
door for Sir Garrett. You may take 
the men back to Letterward. I will 


be answerable for Mr. McSwiney.” 
Baffled and furious, Lambert stood 
Then 


for a moment, refusing to move. 
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the sergeant with a grin, now unre- 
strained, walked over to him. “Sir 
Gairrett, I wadna be for stopping 
ower long. Thon lass might be after 
ye with the dishclout.” 

A smile from Hugh, a low chuckle 
from old Martin, a roar of laughter 
from Hamilton, and the man was 
gone. The sergeant stood in the 
door, the grin still sitting incon- 
gruously on his hard features. 

“Guid-nicht to ye,” he said, “Co- 
lonel, leddies, and gentlemen. Guid- 
nicht to ye, Mr. McSwiney. I tellt 
ye I wad see ye got fair play.” And 
the door closed behind him. 

Then Hamilton rose, and planting 
himself before the fire he spoke. 
“Mrs. McSwiney, I may tell you at 
once that suspicion has fallen on your 
friend Mr. Macnamara of being an 
agent of rebellion. If he had been 
taken he would have had to answer 
for it. As it is, the only question 
for me is whether Master Hugh here 
must be regarded as an accomplice.” 

“His religion gives some colour 
to that view, you will see, Mrs. 
McSwiney,” put in Martin. 

“ Mary, I told you you should have 
brought that boy up a Protestant,” 
said Isabella pettishly. “See the 
trouble this involves us in.” 

“Wait a bit, Mrs. Maxwell,” pur- 
sued Hamilton. ‘“ Martin here has 
arrived at a conjecture which would 
sufficiently account for this gentleman’s 
presence at Castle Carrig. And his 
guess agrees with certain rumours 
that have reached me from the 
neighbourhood of Douros. So if Mrs. 
McSwiney can give us a satisfactory 
reason we shall have no need to 
inquire further into this gentleman’s 
doings.” 

Mary rose from her seat, and for 
the first time Grace saw her tremulous. 
“T will give you the reason, Colonel 
Hamilton, since I must, and since I 


perceive you guess it already. The 





gentleman who has been my guest— 
who was here to-day in this house 
—is known to all of us here. He is 
my sister's husband and Grace's 
father, your friend John Maxwell.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue first to break the silence was 
old Martin. Turning to Hugh, who 
stood beside him thunderstruck, he 
grasped both his hands, and shook 
them with a comic energy. “ Well, 
Hugh, we are all obliged to you. 
You did not know what a good turn 
you were doing this day.” Then 
crossing the room to Mary, he shook 
her hands also. “ Did you ever hear 
of such an escape?” he said; and, 
bending over her, he added exultantly 
in a whisper: “I knew it was he 
the minute I heard of that three 
thousand. I never knew but one 
man to be such a fool with money.” 

But Mary put a warning finger on 
her lips, and signed towards Grace. 
“She must not know of that,” she 
said. 

Isabella had drawn herself bolt 
upright on her chair, her face flushed, 
her blue eyes aflame with sullen 
anger. Everybody in the room saw 
her displeasure except Grace, who, 
bewildered and plunged into a whirl 
of thoughts, scarcely seemed to have 
her senses. 

But Martin recalled the girl to her- 
self. Bustling up to where she sat on 
the sofa, he took her hand. “ My 
dear young lady, I have wished for 
this many a time. I have wished 
your father could see you, and you 
could see your father.” 

Grace recovered as from a swoon, 
and drew her hand across her eyes. 
“But he is gone—I never knew.” 
Then suddenly she cried: “ Aunt 
Mary, why was I not told? Why 
did you not tell me? Why did not 
my father tell me?” 

















All the anger that through that 
day, and days before, had been gather- 
ing in Mary’s heart suddenly flashed 
into life. Her mind was full of pity 
for the exile; she had known what 
exile meant. And now that Isabella 
was there, she forgot that the girl’s 
devotion had been to an ideal mother ; 
she resented bitterly what seemed 
Grace’s perverse partisanship. 

“Why?” she answered sharply. 
“Do you not remember that the first 
moment you met him you began to tell 
him what a wicked man your father 
was? And how you went on telling 
him that you hoped you might never 
see your father, but that you wanted 
your mother? Now do you under- 
tand ?” 

The girl hid her face in her hands. 
“Oh!” she cried, with a sob of sharp 
pain. “ But he knew; he must have 
known ; he knew that I liked him.” 

“Yes” said Mary, still remorseless, 
for her eyes were on Isabella’s face, 
“and he meant to take you with him to 
America, when this business with Sir 
Garrett came to break up our home. 
But there,—you know yourself what 
you asked him to do. Well, you have 
your wish, and he has gone away 
lonely.” 

Grace rose to her feet, and with a 
lithe quick girlish motion she crossed 
the room, and threw herself on her 
knees beside her mother, putting her 
arms round Isabella’s stubborn waist. 
“Mother,” she said passionately, 
“ what can we do for him?” 

But Isabella pushed her roughly 
away—to arm’s-length only, for the 
girl clung to her. “ Have you no 
heart, child?” she said. “ Have you 
no feeling for your mother? This 
is the second time he has turned 
his back on me. Let him go; that is 
all he wants.” 

The girl’s face altered suddenly, and 
there came into it the look of one who 
sits in judgment. She spoke now, 
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not pleading, but in the tone of deli- 


berate reasoning. ‘ He had no choice. 
He risked his life for us. Would you 
have had him stay to be taken?” 

But the stubborn folds had set 
themselves hard about Isabella’s 
mouth, and she answered harshly: 
“T desire you will speak no more of 
it, Grace. You will come away with 
me to-morrow from this detestable 
country.” 

But she was met now by a will as 
strong as her own,—finer tempered, 
more intelligent, and yet not less 
hard. The girl rose to her feet. “TI 
cannot do that,” she said simply, yet 
there was a note in her voice that 
made the words a sentence of judg- 
ment. It struck unexpectedly on 
Isabella’s ear. She looked about her, 
and all the faces that she saw were 
set in condemnation of her. She was 
left alone, and for the first time she 
knew her loneliness. She appealed 
in a sudden despair to her child, 
“Grace,” she cried, with a mixture 
of anger and pleading, “what is the 
meaning of this?” 

Tears welled up into the young 
girl’s eyes at this change in one so 
authoritative. But her mouth re- 
mained stern. ‘‘ Mother,” she said, 
“T will go where you please, and do 
what you will, if you and I are in 
agreement. But I am my father’s 
child as well as yours. He risked 
his life to bring you and me together. 
He never thought of himself. You 
and I must think of him.” 

Isabella’s face grew obdurate at 
the opposition. “Once for all, Grace, 
let there be an end of this. If you 
are to come with me, and live as a 
lady should, that man’s name must 
never be mentioned to me. He was a 
rebel and a spy, and he has deserted 
and deceived me. That is all I have 
to say about it. If you come to me 
you must give him up, and your aunt 
here who helped him to cheat me.” 
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Grace’s figure stiffened like Isabella’s 
own; she drew her head high. 
“Then,” she said, “ mother, if that is 
your last word, here is mine. I will 
stay with Aunt Mary till I can go to 
ray father.” 


And so in the end John Maxwell 
was not left lonely. On the next day 
Isabella’s great coach rolled back along 
the same road by which it came, she 
refusing in sullen resentment to mix 
further in the affairs of people who 
had treated her with so little con- 
sideration. True to her word, she 
neither helped nor hindered. But 
the interest on the three thousand 
pounds’ mortgage (at six per cent.) was 
paid punctually by old Martin to Miss 
Grace Maxwell as the mortgagee had 


Tue Enp. 


directed. The first intention was that 
the household at Castle Carrig should 
remain on its original footing, and that 
Hugh should endeavour to join the 
volunteers. But age makes plans, and 
youth breaks them ; and before a year 
was out Mary McSwiney found herself 
driven to renew her interest with cer- 
tain influential folk in France to pro- 
cure the promise of a passage under safe 
convoy for herself, her son, and her 
niece to the revolted States. There 
Hugh McSwiney, like his father, 
married young, and like his father 
chose a military career. And, as 
John Maxwell said, there were great 
advantages in having a soldier for 
a@ son-in-law, since it enabled a man 
to see so much more of his own 
daughter. 

















THE growing quantities of food- 
stuffs which are yearly imported into 
England and South Africa from the 
River Plate in direct and successful 
competition with our own colonies 
have only of late received proper 
attention. It is imperative that we 
should know whether the sources of 
this supply are temporary or per- 
manent, whether the Argentine out- 
put will prove to be a mushroom 
growth, sinking as quickly as it has 
risen, or whether it is destined to be 
a steadily increasing factor in the 
problem of England’s food-supply. 

Thirty years ago Argentina was 
buying flour for her own consumption 
from the United States. In the whole 
country there were then only 500 
miles of railroad. Her station owners 
led a patriarchal life on the unfenced 
prairie among long-horned herds and 
short-woolled flocks, whose surplus 
was absorbed by Indian tribes raiding 
to within fifty miles of Buenos Ayres. 
To-day the export of bread-stuffs from 
those same prairies is £20,000,000, 
and the export of meat, alive and 
dead, with its hides, wool, and other by- 
products, is worth over £22,000,000. 
The length of railroad in operation 
exceeds 10,000 miles and fresh lines 
are yearly projected. In spite of 
political and other drawbacks it is 
estimated that there are £200,000,000 
of British capital. invested in the 
country. The security for this capital 
is wide, as wide as the Republic 
itself. Staple manufactures there are 
none; mines have hitherto proved 
unprofitable; forests are quickly 
worked out. It is on the monotonous 
fertility of her pampas, on the broad 
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bosom of Mother Earth herself, that 
Argentina’s prosperity is based. 

The 1,200,000 square miles of the 
Republic are divided in nearly equal 
proportions between forest, mountain- 
range, tableJand, and prairie. In 
this last-named formation, comprising 
but one-fourth of the total area, is 
centered nearly all the country’s 
wealth and commerce. The Pampa 
of Buenos Ayres is the bed of a sea 
which formerly lay in an immense 
horseshoe. Its western boundary was 
the Andes; to the north and east it 
lapped the hill-slopes which rise to 
the central plateaus of Bolivia and 
Brazil. When the land emerged in 
its present form, the silt of half 
a continent was carried down by 
the subsiding waters and deposited 
on or about this basin. The greatest 
depth of this alluvium is naturally 
found on the banks of those channels 
where the River Plate and its con- 
fluents now run, and there the black 
surface loam is from four to seven 
feet thick. A strip of about 500 
miles long and 150 miles broad com- 
prises this coast zone, beginning at 
the southern entrance of the Plate 
estuary and following the coast-line 
above the Parana delta as far as 
the town of Rosario. A rainfall of 
thirty inches, occurring mostly during 
winter and early spring, fills a series 
of lagoons, large and small, which in 
their turn overflow in numerous 
watercourses to the coast and en- 
courage a luxuriant growth of rich 
grasses. Here is the stronghold of 
the small agriculturalist, the dairy- 
man, the breeder of fine stock, and, 
more especially south of Buenos 
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Ayres, the sheepfarmer. Its pastures 
will support through the year one 
cow or three sheep to the acre, and 
in good seasons double that number. 
Their value varies from £3 to £8 
per acre, according to the proximity 
to a railway or port, or to the capital 
itself. Locally these coast-farms are 
known as “inside camps,”—camp, 
in Argentine parlance, signifying 
land only. 

Journeying westward over the 
plains towards the Andes the black 
soil steadily diminishes, till at last 
only a shallow chocolate tinges the 
sandy surface. But the subsoil, 
which was the ancient ocean bed, is 
uniform throughout. It is mostly 
composed of a loose marl, in which 
there is a great quantity of free lime, 
and its thickness as it overlies the 
bedrock is anything up to a thousand 
feet. The watershed which flows 
down the Andes to meet this deposit 
is completely absorbed by it. The 
streams continue their route to the 
coast underground, in strata which 
roughly follow the surface contours 
and are separated from each other by 
horizontal layers of clay hardpan 
formed by the action of the water 
itself on the soil. A rainfall of only 
fifteen inches is absorbed by the 
thirsty plains long before the fat 
meadow grasses of the coast can 
establish a foothold. These central 
pampas, or “outside camps,” extend- 
ing over 100,000 square miles, are a 
prey in their natural state to a wiry 
bunch-grass whose hard, feathery 
plumes sweep a horse’s belly, but 
will only support one sheep to every 
three acres, or one-tenth the stock of 
the refined coast pastures. Judged 
on this basis outside camp land was 
offered ten years ago at a few shillings 
the acre ; it is now worth a sovereign 
an acre and prices are still rising. 
The reason of this advance is not 
solely due to the railways, which had 








traversed this zone twenty years 
before. It is based on the potential 
wealth of an inexhaustible water- 
supply, lying only thirty feet below 
the sandy surface. The agency by 
which it has been possible to use this 
wealth wholesale, which has enabled 
railroads, constructed through a desert, 
to quote their present shares at a 
premium, is alfalfa. 

Lucerne, or medicago sativa, to 
give alfalfa its European and scien- 
tific uames, is a nitrogenous plant. 
That is to say, in common with the 
clovers and plants of the pea family, 
it has the property of accumulating 
nitrogen, the most necessary, as it 
is also the most expensive, of all 
chemical manures. On land where 
it can be induced to grow freely, no 
forage plant can compare to alfalfa 
either in the work of soil-renovation 
or in point of actual production. The 
Argentine pampas are the adopted 
home of the plant, where it requires 
neither irrigation nor manure, and 
where its roots have been found pene- 
trating the loose soil for over sixty 
feet. Fields which have been laid 
down more than thirty years show no 
signs of falling-off, even under the 
stress of continued grazing. With 
irrigation alfalfa yields from ten to 
fifteen tons of cured hay per acre, 
which is equal in nutriment, weight 
for weight, to wheat bran. On the 
green plant all sorts of growing stock 
thrive, from dairy cows to poultry. 
An experiment under Government 
auspices was carried out last year, at 
the time of summer drought in New 
South Wales, when 1,625 sheep were 
penned for four months on twenty-two 
acres and a half of irrigated alfalfa, 
being an average of 75sheep to the acre. 
The alfalfa was cut and fed to the 
flock daily ; two sheep died, three were 
killed, and the result over the whole 
flock was a slight increase in weight,— 
a truly remarkable performance. 




















In Argentina, however, the best 
argument in favour of the plant is 
the increased acreage laid down to 
it yearly by the farmers. The area 
under the plant has risen from 
1,000,000 acres in 1888 to 3,706,000 
acres in 1901, an'increase of 370 per 
cent. in twelve years. But this does 
not accurately reflect the present re- 
turns, for although official statistics 
are as yet wanting it is known that 
the acreage sown during the two 
past seasons has been on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Three large land- 
owners in the province of Cordova 
are laying down 400,000 acres be- 
tween them this year. Yet they are 
only the more striking examples of 
a policy which, in a greater or less 
degree, is being pushed by every pro- 
gressive station-owner in the central 
pampas, a district which, as we have 
seen, measures over 100,000 square 
miles. 

This wholesale conversion of barren 
prairie into improved pasture land, 
involving the constant creation of 
new tillage areas and the abandon- 
ment-of the old, places the Argentine 
farmer upon a very different footing 
from his competitors elsewhere. In 
most new countries agriculture is 
undertaken for the sake of the 
direct profit to be gained from it, 
and the farmer owns, or aims at 
owning, the land upon which he is 
often a life-resident. This system 
tends toward intensive culture on 
sections varying from 100 to 500 
acres in extent. But in Argentina, 
outside the coast belt and a small 
radius near the larger inland towns, 
the farmer is a nomad whose profit 
depends on, and in most cases is 
only made possible by, the enhanced 
value accruing to the land and its 
owner from his passing tenancy,—a 
period which varies from three to 
five years only. The usual contract 
between owner and colonist in such 
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cases is one whereby the latter un- 
dertakes all expenses connected with 
sowing and harvesting the crop, pay- 
ing in lieu of rent a percentage of his 
harvest, varying from eight to twenty 
per cent., according to the distance at 
which it must be delivered to the 
nearest railway-station. The owner 
gives nothing but the bare land, 
fenced ; but in most instances he will 
advance working animals and pro- 
visions and generally guarantee the 
colonist’s credit until harvest-time. 
In the final year of the contract the 
colonist sows the seed of alfalfa or 
mixed grasses with his grain. When 
the grain crop is taken off, the owner 
turns in his animals without more ado, 
and the colonist takes up a fresh sec- 
tion. More than half the 3,000,000 
tons of grain exported from Argentina 
during the past twelvemonth were pro- 
bably grown on some such agreement. 
While making all allowance for the 
growth of proprietary farms on the 
rich coast lands (the greatest linseed- 
producing area in the world), it is this 
system which is responsible for the 
expansion of Argentine farming to- 
day. Lands thus treated more than 
quadruple their grazing value and en- 
sure a certain profit in the end, even 
though the nurse-crops should fail to 
pay expenses, which, by the way, is 
not often the case. On these outside 
camps of Argentina wheat can be 
grown at a profit under cost price. 
For it is not wheat-growing proper ; 
it is an operation by which the land- 
owner writes off a greater or less 
discount, according to the season, 
from the cost of his real work, the 
laying down, to wit, of valuable per- 
manent pastures. That this process 
cannot go on indefinitely is self- 
evident, but as yet only one-seventh 
of the available farm-area of the 
Republic has felt the plough. Mean- 
while agriculture may be likened to 
a wave which, sweeping inland from 
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the coast, leaves green fields and 
grazing herds behind it. 
Agricultural expansion under such 
conditions has only been possible by 
a corresponding effort on the part of 
the railways which serve the district. 
Cheap transport is always vital to a 
young country, especially when, as in 
this case, the bulk of its products 
consists of foodstuffs. The traffic 
carried on the waterways of Argen- 
tina is very small. Her self-con- 
tained rivers take their source in the 
Andes and without exception are 
shallow, uncertain, and _ torrential. 
The giants Parana, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay, which unite to form the 
Plate watershed, tap a tropical region 
where the white man does not flourish. 
Despite its long coastline the country 
has, excepting only Bahia Blanca, no 
good natural harbour between Buenos 
Ayres and the Straits of Magellan. 
The task of opening out the country 
has fallen, therefore, almost entirely 
upon the railroad, and railway de- 
velopment, following the line of least 
resistance, has again been chiefly con- 
fined to the pampa district. This is 
served by four great lines, namely, the 
Great Southern, the Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario, The Pacific, and the Western 
of Buenos Ayres. These lines are 
registered as English companies and 
total over 7,000 miles of road between 
them. They are worked entirely 
under English management and are 
a standing proof of British energy 
and enterprise in the River Plate. 
In 1894 the capital invested in their 
combined lines was £47,000,000 and 
the price of their ordinary stock, 
which may be taken as a fair baro- 
meter of their wage-earning capacity, 
averaged £85 for the £100 share. 
In 1902, eight years later, the capital 
account stood at £70,000,000 and 
the value of the ordinary stock 
averaged 108. This means that while 
£23,000,000 extra capital had been 





invested during those years in the 
pampa railroads of Argentina, their 
earning capacity had also increased 
by twenty-five per cent. over all. 
This result is the consequence of 
constructed lines, not to connect arbi- 
trary political centres, but in order 
to open new districts to the stock- 
breeder and the colonist. A com- 
parison between the freights charged 
on Argentine and Australian railroads 
will be of interest in this connection. 
The figures here given are for the 
three main classes of pastoral produce 
per ton-mile, averaged over all the 
lines in each country for all distances 
up to 500 miles. 


Wool, Sheep, Cattle 

, per ton. per head. per head. 
Australia .. 49/2 .. 1l/ -- 12/4 
Argentina.. 30/5 .. ll4 .. 6/8 


The physical features of the country 
through which these roads have been 
constructed are in both cases very 
similar. In Australia the lines are 
owned by the State; in Argentina 
they are private property, over whose 
administration the State exercises a 
right of veto. Setting details of 
management apart, we may therefore 
conclude that the difference in favour 
of the Argentine producer is mainly 
due to the superior fertility of his 
land. This not only enables him to 
grow a greater bulk of produce within 
a given area, but to do so with greater 
certainty, conditions which operate 
automatically in favour of low freights 
all the world over. Argentine rail- 
ways are less concerned at the present 
moment with creating internal traffic 
than with the need for terminal 
facilities in the way of new ports, 
docks, and the like, in order to cope 
with a congestion of produce which 
recurs regularly with each busy 
season. 

We have seen that the agricul- 
tural interest of the Republic, great 
as it is, is yet inferior to, and in 














some cases dependent on, the stock- 
breeder, and it is doubtful whether 
this order will ever be reversed. It 
is on meat, not corn, that Argentina 
takes her stand. Richer expanses 
of land, and of greater extent, await 
the plough elsewhere ; but there is no 
portion of the globe better adapted 
for the successful rearing of all kinds 
of live stock. This is a fact which 
no farmer who has ever travelled 
for twelve hours by rail into the 
country at the back of Buenos Ayres 
will try to dispute. The colonist here 
is not discouraged by the droughts 
of Australia, or by the barrenness of 
the African veldt. He has not to 
struggle against the inequalities of 
New Zealand land and climate, or 
the severity of the long Canadian 
winter. The climate of Argentina is 
as a whole healthy and bracing, and 
from north to south, through 2,000 
miles of latitude, stock graze the year 
round in open paddocks. No time 
need be lost in clearing land before 
starting work on the pampa. The 
cheapest land for its quality in the 
world awaits the plough on a treeless, 
stoneless level. The plagues which 
afflict plant and animal life do not 
attain the same proportions here as 
elsewhere, perhaps by reason of the 
better rainfall and because lands are 
yet so lightly stocked. The visita- 
tions of the locust are confined to 
a comparatively small area of the 
Riverine and Santa Fe provinces ; 
the prickly pear, the thistle and the 
rabbit seem powerless to spread ; and 
all this although Government protec- 
tive measures are sadly wanting, and 
the police are incapable of properly 
enforcing such as are enacted. 

A conservative estimate of the live 
stock in Argentina to-day places the 
sheep at 110,000,000 (more than in 
Australia and New Zealand com- 
bined) and the cattle at 25,000,000, 
or two-thirds of the number of horned 
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stock owned by the United States, 
the premier cattle country of the 
world. When the pampas which 
now stand idle or unfertile have been 
brought under the influence of the 
wire fence and the gang-plough, the 
Southern Republic will easily carry 
double its present stock, and that 
without calling upon the yet un- 
developed resources of Patagonia. 
With a clear political horizon and a 
home population of only 5,000,000 
souls, the Argentine out-put, if the 
present ratio of increase is maintained, 
seems within a measurable distance 
of controlling the world’s meat- 
market. 

A side-issue of the Argentine stock- 
farm, ten years ago wasted or dis- 
regarded, now bids fair to take a 
place among its leading exports. In 
1895 the butter sent from the Plate 
to England was 390 tons; in 1902 
it was 3,000 tons. The export for 
the current year cannot fall far short 
of 10,000 tons. One firm alone is 
manufacturing at the rate of 6,000 
tons per annum, and during the past 
twelvemonth over 200 creameries 
have been established. This rapid 
growth of the dairy industry is 
greatly assisted by the fact that four- 
fifths of the cross-bred herds in the 
country are already of the Shorthorn 
strain, a breed which combines better 
than any other the requisites for both 
a dairyman’s and a butcher’s cow. 

Thus far we have dwelt upon the 
bright side of the picture only,—a 
hospitable climate, accommodating rail- 
ways, virgin acres waiting to enrich 
the pioneer. Why, then, under such 
favouring conditions, does the influx 
of labour to Argentina not keep 
with her influx of wealth? Why is 
there no rush to take up grants under 
her very liberal homestead law? No 
panegyric can gloss the fact that in 
the face of the greatest wave of pros- 
perity which the Republic has yet 
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a standstill. 

With all their rich inheritance,— 
perhaps because of it—the Argentine 
people have shown small capacity for 
the practical administration of affairs. 
The patriotism of their statesmen is 
obscured by politics, and politics, 
especially in matters of finance, have 
too often degenerated into mere ex- 
pediency, dictated in the interests of 
party. It is but justice to state 
that, on the whole, the aims of the 
Federal Government have made for 
righteousness. Nevertheless in prac- 
tice its aims are frequently hampered 
and even opposed by the provincial 
legislatures, to which an unwise 
autonomy has been granted. For 
instance, it is of small benefit to the 
farmer that Government remits an 
export duty on his produce, when each 
State through which that produce 
passes on its way to the coast re- 
tains the power of levying an arbi- 
trary tol] upon it. Flawed title-deeds, 
resulting from inaccurate or contra- 
dictory surveys, are a source of con- 
stant litigation. The too elaborate 
machinery of the law is congested 
with business, and long delays in 
judgment are fatally reflected in the 
country’s commerce, which has an 
often quoted and true saying, “ Better 
a bad compromise than a good law- 
suit.” The domestic machinery of 
rural districts, on which so much of 
the amenity of a settler’s life depends, 
is badly administered, and, outside 
the province of Buenos Ayres, often 
entirely neglected, save in the matter 
of collecting taxes. At the same 
time the insecurit; of life in these 
provinces has been much exaggerated. 
Civilisation has advanced her frontiers 
here with little friction, for the native- 
born Argentine is indolent, if not 
exactly pacific in disposition, and his 
respect for a uniform placed in autho- 
rity over him is born of his own 





ambitions in that direction, should 
the Fates prove kind. The police are 
under-manned and under-paid both 
in town and country, but the majority 
of assaults on the person and on pro- 
perty are found in the towns, where 
a large number of unskilled immi- 
grants, recruited from the lowest 
classes of Latin Europe, naturally 
congregate. The bush-ranging days 
of Australia, or the organised terror- 
ism of the early Western States, will 
never have a counterpart in Argen- 
tina. Indeed it is not so much the 
frequency of crime which causes 
alarm, but rather its tardy punish- 
ment, stretching often to impunity. 
Labour is fairly abundant, and though 
of inferior quality to that obtainable 
in English-speaking colonies it is also 
thirty per cent. cheaper. Troubles 
from strikes are yet in abeyance owing 
to the unsympathetic attitude of Gov- 
ernment, which recently gave munici- 
palities the right of summarily ejecting 
all agitators from their borders. 
Present conditions in Argentina 
favour the investor, the shrewd busi- 
ness-man, or the well-to-do farmer, 
all working on a sound cash basis, 
rather than the colonist who relies on 
hard work alone to assure his future. 
Foreign capital is working here on 
the sufferance of a Government 
whose whims it cannot fully foresee 
or control; as a matter of business 
therefore the banks and leading com- 
mercial houses exact high interest and 
security from borrowers. The small 
farmer, who is peopling the waste 
places of South Africa and Canada, 
is eliminated from the Argentine 
where such a rosy future is pro- 
phesied for him. He will be 
attracted there, not by lectures, or 
newspaper articles, or even by acts 
of Congress, but only by genuine in- 
ternal reform. Whether incapacity 
to set their house in order is in- 
herent in the character of the 














Argentine people, or only a passing 
phase in their history, whether it 
will prove a hard and fast barrier 
to their future progress or only a 
check on its pace, time alone can 
show. The late peaceful settlement 
of the Chilian question by arbitration 
and the cessation in ruinous purchases 
of armament mark the first steps 
in a policy of common-sense which, if 
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persevered with, will speedily advance 
the great Republic of South America 
to a very different place from that 
which she has hitherto occupied 
among civilised nations. Then, too, 
the Argentine farm, on which her 
people ultimately depend, will per- 
haps cease to be a mere investment 
and take its true place as a home. 
W. Sincer Barcway. 


TO ONE WHO WENT. 


No more the forest’s leafy eloquence, 

The amber sunset-glow on time-worn towers, 

The passionate cry of the wind, the ecstasy 

Of all the sudden voices of the sea, 

Shall haunt you through long hours, 

Nor wound as when, imprisoned in the dense 
Colossal coils of London, all your sense 

Burned, with a caged bird’s agony, to flee 

From streets where tide and tempest and torn sail 
Seemed phantoms of a half-remembered tale, 
And dimmest dreams the yellow, soft sea-flowers. 


O friend of friends, what wan, uncharted coast 


Holds now those printless feet ? 


What melody 


Of undeflowered wave and virgin tide 


Soothes your cold ear ? 


What ship, ah me, may ride 


That starless, chilly sea ? 

Not now I sail ; yet though the nethermost 

Dull keep of death immure your languid ghost, 
Ah, when the dawn comes suddenly, eager-eyed 
To gild the unsunned waste of sad grey sands, 
Will you not cry, and stretch out yearning hands 
To me, oh friend and brother, even to me ? 





St. Jonn Lucas. 
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“JT was not born a little slave, to 
labour in the sun.” So ran the child- 
ish hymn in the days of long ago, 
when we were all for emancipation 
and abolition, and Uncte Tom’s 
Canin was bedewed with our tears. 
Upon the authority of the hymnal 
therefore, we may conclude that at 
one time the negro was expected to 
work,—to groan and sweat under the 
primal curse, just as if he were a 
white man. We have changed all 
that. In these enlightened days our 
tender-hearted politicians are ready 
to shed the sympathetic tear whenever 
it is proposed to tax the poor black 
man ; even to tax him ever so lightly in 
return for the security which civilisa- 
tion guarantees for his life and pro- 
perty. If he is taxed, he will have 
to work to earn money to pay his 
taxes ; if he is compelled to work, his 
is “forced labour” which is not to 
be distinguished from slavery; and 
slavery is wickedness, and wickedness 
is sin, and sin is damnation: we are 
in a parlous state. Yet many, per- 
haps most, white men are compelled 
to toil their whole lives through at 
uncongenial tasks. Hunger, the 
hardest of task-masters, is ever at 
their heels. They do their work 
under the spur of ambition or the 
whip of necessity, and no philanthro- 
pist pities their condition. The task- 
master has got hold of us, and we 
must render up our tale of bricks, with 
or without straw, with the best grace 
we may. Many white men are unable 
to afford the luxury of one wife; yet 
there arises a piteous wail from our 
parliamentary sentimentalists if it 
is proposed to levy a restraining tax 
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on the large-hearted negro who de- 
sires to marry half-a-dozen. The free 
white man may be taxed and rated up 
to the hilt ; that is progress: but the 
free negro must be provided with all 
the benefits of civilisation without 
paying for them; that is _philan- 
thropy. We are become the ser- 
vants of the children of Ham; where 
they are concerned, common sense 
and political economy must be rele- 
gated to any planet that happens to 
be convenient, and the hard world 
where we live and work, or starve and 
die, must be made for the negro a 
zoological garden where he may live 
his own life and disport himself, free 
from any necessity of earning his own 
living, unfettered by any of the 
restraints to which white men must 
submit. 

Until the year 1807 the slave 
trade was a perfectly legitimate busi- 
ness in which very many worthy 
people were engaged. It held a posi- 
tion in public opinion not unlike 
that which the liquor trade occupies 
to-day. The law allowed it; it was 
possible to defend it by the authority 
of the Op Testament. Many 
people disliked and disapproved it, 
but they were as yet unable to 
enforce their opinion upon the legis- 
lature, and the great majority, at 
home and in the colonies, regarded it 
as a business which was not exactly 
meritorious perhaps, but certainly 
necessary. So it came about that 
those very slavers and slave-owners, 
(some of whom were our own great- 
grandfathers) whom we have been 
taught to regard as monsters of 
iniquity, were not infrequently very 














honest hard-working people who tried 
to do their best in that state of life 
to which they had been called, dealt 
honestly with all men white or black, 
and bred up their children to be good 
citizens. 

It may be that in that golden 
future of prohibition and total ab- 
stinence to which Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and the United Kingdom Alliance 
look forward as to a millennium, the 
men of the slave trade and the drink 
traflic will be pilloried side by side, 
together with forestallers, regraters, 
masterless men, and other sinners of 
extinct sins. Those earnest people 
who are never so sure of their own 
virtue as when they are denouncing 
the vices of others are terribly indis- 
criminating. Like the rain they drop 
upon the just and the unjust alike ; 
and in that day mine host of the 
Garter and John Willett of the May- 
pole Inn may be held up to the same 
execration as Simon Legree. We all 
know (those of us who are not mem- 
bers of the extreme temperance party) 
that there are many brewers and dis- 
tillers who, apart from their business, 
are quite respectable people. Publican 
and sinner are not necessarily conver- 
tible terms. By parity of reasoning 
we may believe that there were persons 
of good character even among slave- 
traders, and it is of such an one that 
this story is told. 

About the year 1801, when Great 
Britain was at war with half the 
world, and all her merchant ships 
sailed the seas armed and ready to 
protect themselves against cruisers 
and privateers of all nations, there 
was no better known skipper in Liver- 
pool than Captain Hugh Crow of the 
slaver Mary. He had not taken up 
the slave-trade from choice : indeed he 
heartily disliked it ; but he had been 
tempted by the offer of a berth as 
chief-mate when he was out of em- 
ployment, and, once in, he did his 
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best to carry it on well and hon- 
estly. He was born in Ramsey in 
the Isle of Man in 1765, and was 
first apprenticed to a local boat- 
builder, and then to Mr. Harriman, 
a merchant and ship-owner of White- 
haven,—which had just been raided 
by that truculent hero known in 
history as Paul Jones, though it was 
as John Paul that he had been 
apprenticed in the town twenty years 
before. Hugh Crow made his first 
voyage in 1782; the carpenter died 
at sea, and his boat-building expe- 
rience obtained him the vacant berth. 
Then he went several voyages as 
second mate, and in 1794, at the 
age of twenty-nine, he was chief- 
mate of the ship Greason, Captain 
Gibson. This ship was captured by 
the French 24-gun ship Rosusts ; 
the Greason had only thirty-five men 
for all her crew, but they fought the 
Frenchman for two hours before they 
surrendered. Crow suffered much as 
a French prisoner, but he made his 
escape in May, 1795. He spoke 
little or no French, and yet he 
contrived to make his way through 
northern France in the character of 
a wandering Breton. He knew rather 
less of the ancient language of Ar- 
morica than of French, but he was 
familiar with Manx, which did just 
as well. 

He was again in action, as chief- 
mate of the Anne, Captain Wright, 
when that ship was attacked by a 
French privateer and beat her off 
after five hours of a running fight. 
Then he obtained the command of 
the WiLL, belonging to Mr. Aspinall 
of Liverpool, a ship of three hundred 
tons, carrying eighteen 6-pounders 
and fifty men. The owner took his 
newly-made captain to Beat’s Hotel 
to give him his private instructions. 
They were unusually concise, being 
summed up in a single sentence, 
“Crow, mind your eye!” Captain 
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Crow had but one to mind, his right 
eye having been destroyed in child- 
hood. In the introduction to his 
memoirs, which were edited from his 
own notes by his executors, we are 
assured with much insistence, that 
the remaining optic was celebrated 
as a “piercer.” His fighting luck 
followed him in his new command ; 
and in 1800 the merchants and 
underwriters of Liverpool presented 
him with a piece of plate for so 
handling a little squadron of slave- 
ships at Bonny as to scare away 
three French “ frigates,” which were 
probably large privateers. Soon 
afterwards he fought a smart action 
with a French privateer brig off the 
island of Tobago. The Frenchman 
began the attack, and after a few 
broadsides had been exchanged she 
ran up on the Witw’s starboard 
quarter, and attempted to board. 
Crow had crammed his 6-pounders 
with a quantity of copper dross on 
the top of the shot; and the effect 
was so destructive that the French- 
man abandoned the idea of boarding. 
Hauling off to pistol range he hailed 
the Wit to strike or he would sink 
her. Crow shouted back, “I may go 
down with the ship, but I'll not 
strike.” After four hours and a 
half of desultory firing the privateer 
sheered off, leaving the Witt with 
two men wounded on deck and 
twelve slaves killed below. Crow 
received the warmest congratula- 
tions from crew and slaves alike ; 
the coloured ladies, who were berthed 
apart, being especially fervent in their 
praises. For this action Lloyd’s com- 
mittee presented him with a piece of 
plate valued at £200. It is a note- 
worthy circumstance that all this 
fighting fell to the lot, not of a 
privateer, for Crow does not appear 
to have taken out letters-of-marque, 
but of an ordinary peaceful trader. 
There is no portrait extant of 


Captain Crow in the hey-day of 
his glory; but in his memoirs 
there is a lithographed drawing of 
him, made apparently about 1820 
or thereabouts. Very stout, kindly, 
and rather precise in his old- 
fashioned swallow - tailed coat, he 
might have sat for a portrait of one 
of the Brothers Cheeryble, or, better 
still, of Tim Linkinwater, their old 
clerk, in the act of declaring “ That 
he would so put that man down, by 
argument—!” Even the slaves seem 
to have regarded him with more 
affection than reverence. They 
pestered him with attentions, half 
respectful, half humorous, teasing 
him like spoiled children. When- 
ever his ship arrived at Kingston, 
Jamaica, with the ’tween-decks full 
of slaves, he was usually greeted on 
the wharf by a number of representa- 
tives of his previous cargoes. It was 
a pretty custom among them, men 
and women alike, to dress in their 
best and go down to the wharf to see 
“ Massa Crow” and get a joke or a 
shake of the hand. “ How massa do 
dis voyage? Hope massa he no fight 
‘gain dis time? Massa Crow he hab 
fight eb’ry voyage!” Then some 
sable comedian would be told off to 
inquire loudly, “ Who be dis Cap’n 
Crow dat eberybody sabby so much?” 
and the rest would answer antiphon- 
ally that “Ebery dog in Kingston 
sabby Cap’n Crow, ’ceptin’ you!” 

If such incidents as these should 
seem to run counter to any pre- 
conceived ideas which are held 
concerning the mutual relations of 
slaver-captain and _ slave-cargo in 
the days before 1807, it is much 
to be regretted; but we can only 
repeat them upon the authority of 
Captain Crow himself. That he was 
an honest man his contemporaries 
bear witness. That he was in this 
matter a marked exception to the 
rest of his profession is possible, 
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though it is nowhere suggested. It 
is possible also that the strenuous 
efforts of the emancipation party, 
well-intentioned as they were, have 
succeeded in creating an exaggerated 
prejudice against a class of our 
countrymen who were in no way 
responsible for the evils of an ad- 
mittedly bad system. That respon- 
sibility lay upon the legislature that 
authorised it. There seem to have 
been two kings in Bonny, as in 
Brentford. Both King Pepple and 
King Holiday, the sable monarchs 
in question, always spoke of Hugh 
Crow in terms of the highest re- 
spect. He endeavoured to induce 
them to put a stop to human sacri- 
fices, which were a custom of the 
country; but though the attempt 


was unsuccessful, it occasioned no 
breach of their friendly intercourse, 
and many negro children in their 
dominions were named after him. 
He was so simple, so kindly, and 


so plump, that it is hard to realise 
that there was a sterner side to his 
character, or that this cheerful old 
gentleman could ever have been the 
steadfast, unflinching commander who 
fought one action after another, and 
gained from one and all the honour 
and respect that followed him to the 
end of his days. 

In sanitary science he was far in 
advance of most naval officers of his 
time. On board his ship lime-juice 
was served out to all, black men and 
white, every morning, and he laid 
great stress upon their keeping their 
teeth clean. Whenever it was pos- 
sible the negroes were encouraged to 
dance or to run about the deck for 
exercise. As he shrewdly observed, 
it would be bad policy for a trader 
who had paid perhaps £25 for a 
negro, if he failed to take care of 
his purchase and keep him in good 
condition. Mr. Wilberforce had pro- 
cured the passing of a regulation 


guaranteeing a bounty of £100 to 
all captains, and £50 to all medical 
officers, who landed their cargo with- 
out losing more than a certain pro- 
portion of them. There was no such 
inducement offered to preserve the 
lives of white seamen, who might 
die as they pleased upon that pesti- 
lential coast, so far as Mr. Wilber- 
force was concerned. It was all 
found money to Crow. “Many a 
laugh have I had,” said he, “at 
Wilberforce and his party when I 
got my bounty.” Nevertheless, he 
admitted that there were good men 
and bad men to be found in that 
trade, as everywhere else; and he 
evidently took no small pride in 
reading the announcement regularly 
made at Kingston: “Crow has come 
again, and as usual his whites and 
blacks are as plump as cotton bags.” 
He kept his ship always ready for 
action, so far as possible. The crew 
were frequently practised at the great 
guns and small-arms. It was also his 
custom to select the most promising 
among the negroes to be trained as 
small-arms men, and to perform the 
duties of an ammunition party. 
These men were rigged out in shirt, 
trousers, and cap, and as a crowning 
glory they were practised in musketry. 
An empty bottle slung from the yard 
arm was the target; a dram of 
liquor and a new cap rewarded the 
successful marksmen. The bottle 
was rarely hit, but at least the prize 
was eagerly contested, and the sport 
made them merry and contented. 

In 1801 Crow became captain of 
the Mary, another ship of Aspinall’s, 
in every way better and more power- 
ful than the Witt. She was of 
five hundred tons burthen, and might 
be described as a miniature frigate of 
no inconsiderable force. She carried 
twenty-four long nines, weighing 
about twenty-seven hundredweight 
each, on the main-deck, and four 
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18-pounder carronades on the quarter- 
deck. Her crew was scarcely equal 
to her armament, for her full com- 
plement was only seventy men, but 
thirty-six of them were able sea- 
men who drew six guineas a month. 
On her first voyage the Mary was 
boarded, before she was out of the 
Irish Channel, by His Majesty’s fri- 
gate Ameruyst. Lieutenant Hill 
was extremely polite, but his was a 
courtesy which Captain Crow would 
gladly have dispensed with, for he 
pressed a number of the Mary’s 
best men, in spite of the “ protec- 
tions” with which they were pro- 
vided. Crow ruefully told him that 
he was sorry the AmMETHYsT was not 
a French frigate, for then there 
would have been less trouble in 
meeting her. In his memoirs he 
expressed his opinion that impress- 
ment was worse than slavery; and 
suggested that if Navy pay were 
made equal to the current wages of 
the merchant marine, and a bounty 
were given to men who volunteered 
for a certain term of service, the 
detestable hardships of impressment 
would be unnecessary. 

For five years Crow and the Mary 
travelled the same round, from Liver- 
pool to the Guinea Coast, from Guinea 
to Jamaica, and home again. On 
December Ist, 1806, the Mary was 
in fifty-three degrees west longitude, 
on the latitude of Tobago (which 
would be about two hundred and 
forty miles east of that island), under 
all sail. The unquiet waters about 
the Carribean Sea were as full of 
dangers and adventures that year as 
in the days when Hawkins and Drake 
carried slaves across them. In Feb- 
ruary Sir John Duckworth with 
seven ships had captured or destroyed 
five French ships, under Vice-admiral 
Leisségues, Off Dominica. Rear- 
admiral Willaumez had been at Mar- 
tinique in July with six French 


line-of-battle ships, and among them 
was the Viéréran (74), commanded 
by Jérome Bonaparte, who had only 
been a naval officer for three years 
and a half. It was well for France 
that Willaumez and the rest of his 
captains had more experience than 
their quasi-imperial comrade, for three 
British squadrons under Vice-admiral 
Sir J. B. Warren, Rear-admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, and Rear-ad- 
miral Sir Richard Strachan, were all 
hunting him at once. On September 
15th Willaumez exchanged shots with 
the 44-gun frigate Anson (a cut down 
64-gun ship) which was wrecked a 
year later near Mount’s Bay in Corn- 
wall. Quite recently her mouldering 
hull has been discovered, half buried 
in shingle, below low-water mark, 
with her guns still in her. While 
the battle-squadrons were seeking 
one another from end to end of the 
West Indian Sea, Spanish and French 
cruisers and privateers were lying 
in wait for British merchantmen 
in every unfrequented port from 
Campeachy to Baracoa and Pointe-a- 
Pitre, from Santa Maria to Matan- 
zas. In October the schooner Prt, 
commanded by Michael Fitton, the 
hardest -fighting lieutenant in the 
records of the Navy, had captured 
the Superse privateer off Cape 
Maysi. Dominique Diron of the 
Superse, a worthy antagonist even 
for Fitton, had taken prizes to the 
value of £140,000; but Fitton’s vic- 
tory gained him little beside glory, 
for he died, still a lieutenant, in 
1852. The British trader that sailed 
upon the West Indian voyage in 
war-time needed to keep her guns 
scaled and her men practised if she 
desired to see the United Kingdom 
again. No one knew the dangers 
that beset every league of the long 
sea-road better than Captain Hugh 
Crow, and no man went better pre- 
pared to meet them. 
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Early in the afternoon two ships 
were sighted standing to the north- 
ward. Twoships cruising in company 
were more than suspicious. They 
were both large vessels, while priva- 
teers in those seas were usually small. 
Their yards were too square for any- 
thing but regular cruisers, and British 
cruisers were not often met with so 
far to the eastward of our colonies. 
French cruisers were obviously things 
to be avoided, so Crow took in his 
studding-sails and hauled to the south- 
ward to keep out of their way. At 
once the two strangers tacked and 
made sail in chase; therefore Crow 
set his kites again, and until six 
o'clock in the evening he carried on 
for all his sticks were worth. The 
night set in cloudy, wet, and dark, 
with heavy squalls. It seemed to him 
most probable that the chasing ships 
would stand on different tacks after 
dark, so that which ever tack he tried 
would bring him close to one or the 


other of them ; accordingly he wore 
ship, and steered north again. If they 
had separated, that course might enable 
him to slip between them ; if not, he 
might be able to engage them one at 


atime. He knew that the Mary was 
a match for any single French priva- 
teer, and hoped that she would be 
able to hold her own, even with a 
cruiser. 

About nine o’clock a sail was sighted 
to windward. Crow bore away west- 
ward to avoid her, but too late ; not- 
withstanding the darkness he had 
been seen, and the stranger stood 
after him, firing signal-guns and send- 
ing up rockets to summon her consort. 
Then Crow mustered all hands aft 
and made them a speech after the 
good old sea-fashion. “Sailors and 
shipmates!” he began, “I have done 
everything in my power to keep clear 
of these Frenchmen, but in vain. 
You have always behaved like British 
seamen ; I hope and trust you will 


stand by me this night. I know 
what French prisons are. I’ve been 
in one. Rather than be taken, we'll 
go down with the ship.” 

What sort of response would be 
made to such a speech to-day, on 
board of one of our brass-bound, triple- 
expansion, eighteen-knot, mail-carry- 
ing liners? Who can tell? A hundred 
years ago, in the days of impressment 
and discharge at the end of a com- 
mission, there were to be found in 
most crews a few ex-seamen of the 
Royal Navy to stiffen the mercantile 
Jacks; and mercantile Jack himself 
might be transmuted into a man-of- 
war's man at any time, at the caprice 
of any officer of the Navy. Continu- 
ous service has put an end to all that. 
There is an ever-widening gulf between 
the blue-jacket “matlo,” and the 
merchant sailor. Dutchmen, Dagoes, 
and seamen’s and firemen’s unions, 
have each their own way of looking at 
these things. At any rate there was 
no hanging back on board the Mary. 
Her people were only mercantile 
Jacks, and slavers to boot, but no man- 
of-war’s men could have accepted the 
proposal with a more cheerful alacrity. 
There was a queer individuality about 
Hugh Crow’s final orders. “Stand 
to your quarters, men. Mind, I'll 
have no cursing or swearing. Weill 
beat them both off, and woe to them 
if they try to board!” Guns were 
cast loose, the magazine under the 
cabin-floor was opened, and white 
gunners and black powder-monkeys 
and small-arms men went each to his 
station, and waited in anxious silence 
while the leading vessel, a large brig, 
ranged up alongside, There was a 
tense, breathless pause. Then the 
stranger hailed, in English, and 
ordered the Mary to heave -to. 
Now that was the usual procedure of 
French cruisers. Had she hoisted 
British colours, and had it been light 
enough to see them plainly, Crow 
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would still have recognised it only as 
a familiar trick. He hailed in reply 
that he was the RamBLieEr, off a cruise, 
(the RamBuer being a British sloop-of- 
war of about the Mary’s tonnage) and 
no strange vessel should bring him to 
in those seas at night. Steadily the 
Mary stood on, the brig keeping 
abreast of her to leeward. Then came 
the flash and heavy report of a gun; 
then another. The Mary responded 
with one gun. That was all, for a 
time. A few minutes later the second 
stranger, a full-rigged ship, came close 
up to windward and passed under the 
stern of the Mary, hailing as she 
passed ; but the hail was lost in the 
seething of the sea, and Crow could 
not distinguish the words. 

The ship held on her course, ran 
alongside the brig and spoke her. 
The brig closed up with the Mary 
and hailed once more, but the 
noise of the sea again made the 
hail inaudible. Then she poured her 
full broadside into the Mary. A 


flying splinter struck Crow on the left 
shoulder, disabling him for a time, 
but his men were too busy with their 


9-pounders to observe it. They could 
see dimly that he was still erect 
on the quarter-deck, and that was 
enough for them. They had an 
enemy on each quarter carrying metal 
far heavier than the Mary’s. Those 
were thirty-two pound shots that were 
sending the splinters flying and tear- 
ing the rigging to dangling rope ends. 
Crow began to recover from the shock 
of his contusion and staggered to the 
rail to look at his big enemy to star- 
board. As he did so her broadside 
burst into flame and the heavy shot 
crashed around him. Turning round 
to see what damage had been done, he 
saw the helmsman fling up his arms 
and run forward, leaving the ship to 
steer herself. That sight revived Crow. 
Half way along the quarter-deck the 
deserter was brought up short by an 


indignant roar. ‘“ What? Have we 
shipped a coward aboard the Mary?” 
In an instant the man was back at the 
wheel again and the ship steadied as 
she sailed. Then he proffered broken 
excuses; the wind of a shot that 
barely missed him had staggered him 
a bit: he was all alone there at the 
wheel, and had acted silly ; he hoped 
Captain Crow would excuse him. 
There was no more erratic steering 
after that. 

Crow and his armourer had devised 
and constructed a delectable con- 
trivance for the discomfiture of French 
boarding-parties. It had seemed to 
them that two-gallon jars containing 
four quarts of powder, two quarts of 
small flints, and two quarts of red 
pepper would have a discouraging 
effect if fitted with a tin tube and a 
fuse and dropped from the tops on 
to an enemy’s deck. Crow admitted 
that the machine might be regarded 
as destructive, if not positively wicked ; 
but he was prepared to stretch his 
conscience to its limit of elasticity 
rather than be taken a second time to 
a French prison. The armourer was 
the strongest man in the ship, and all 
that night he remained in the top, 
with the round shot hurtling beneath 
him and his explosive jars ready to 
his hand. But the enemy, relying 
upon their superior weight of metal, 
would not board. It was safer and 
more scientific to smash the Mary 
piecemeal. Through the night the 
three vessels ran on, keeping up a 
straggling cannonade. The first shot 
had been fired between nine o’clock 
and ten. Soon after midnight a shot 
came through one of the Mary’s ports 
and struck the boatswain, taking off 
both his legs at the thigh. Another 
penetrated between wind and water 
and killed five black men down below ; 
the enemy were tired of trying to 
cripple her aloft, and had begun to 
hull her in earnest. Soveral men had 
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been wounded, but none the less the 
9-pounders maintained the unequal 
argument, and between three and 
four, after six hours’ action, their 
bigger antagonist, the ship, backed 
her topsails and dropped astern. Crow 
yelled his delight. “I believe we’ve 
sickened them both, my lads,” he 
cried ; “they'll be talking about us in 
Liverpool for this, when we get back.” 
The men deserted their guns for the 
first time that night and began to 
cheer ; but Crow bade them go back 
to their quarters, and make sure of 
their victory before they cheered it. 
He was right, for they were not yet 
at the end of their troubles; before 
long the ship came up again and the 
action continued. 

In the gray of the morning Crow 
was struck by another splinter, and 
this time by a heavy one. The worn- 
out crew, seeing him lie on the deck 
without sense or motion, thought him 
dead ; and losing him, lost all hope of 


saving the ship. They fired a few 
more scattered shots and then hauled 


down their colours. Presently the 
inanimate Crow began to show signs 
of life and returning consciousness, 
Men and officers gathered round him. 
One of the officers, speaking for all 
hands, said : “ Captain Crow, you have 
done everything a man conld do to 
defend the ship, but we are no longer 
in a fit state to continue the action. 
The rigging is cut to pieces, the hull 
is much battered, and the ship is 
making a deal of water.” Then Scott, 
the chief mate, blurted out the truth, 
** And, sir, we have struck!” Crow 
begged and prayed them to rehoist the 
colours and try a little longer. “A 
chance shot may kill the devil,” he 
urged ; “we might wing one of them 
and get off.” He was assured that 
further resistance was hopeless and 
then allowed them to carry him below. 
They laid him on a mattress; the 
negro women made their way in and 


fell to rubbing his feet and hands ; 
they had little science, but much com- 
passion and some rough skill, and 
they did their best for him. 

By this time the light was growing 
in the east, and for the first time 
they saw the real force of their 
antagonists, a force so superior to 
their own that resistance would be 
madness. It was still too dark for 
the enemy to see that the Mary’s 
ensign was down, and their fire still 
continued though only in occasional 
shots. A lantern was run up to the 
mizen-peak and hauled down again in 
token of surrender. Mainmast and 
bowsprit were cut nearly through, 
three guns were dismounted, and the 
hull above and below the water was 
full of shot-holes ; but it was not till 
a boat was sent to take possession 
that Crow learned the full extent of 
his misfortune. All that unlucky 
night he had been fighting His 
Majesty’s sloops Dart and Wot- 
VERINE ! 

That was the finishing stroke. 
Maddened with pain and vexation, 
remorse for the loss of wasted lives, 
and dread lest his gallant defence 
should be regarded as wilful obstinacy, 
he broke from the hands of his nurses 
and friends, rolled off his mattress, 
and beat his head on the cabin floor 
till his face was covered with blood. 
When his own people had managed 
to calm him and had done their best 
to make his battered face presentable, 
Lieutenant Richardson of the Dart 
came to visit him, and with all kind- 
ness assured him that he was not to 
blame for the unfortunate blunder. 
With the kindly tact of a sailor he 
comforted Crow with the assurance 
that if they had been Frenchmen they 
would both have been beaten off. 
The Dart had two guns dismounted 
and was almost as much damaged 
aloft as the Mary. They had mis- 
taken her for a large 36-gun French 
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privateer for whom they were looking. 
Poor Crow found one consolation for 
himself ; he snufiled through his 
swollen nose that it was fortunate 
neither of them had tried to board, 
for if they had, his explosive jars 
would have made terrible havoc! 

It is difficult to understand how 
the Mary contrived to maintain so 
unequal a struggle for so many hours. 
Perhaps the two cruisers, believing 
her to be a crack French privateer, 
were anxious to take her with as 
little damage as possible and devoted 
their attention to crippling her aloft. 
Had they directed their fire at the 
hull they could have sunk her in half 
an hour of close action. In any case 
Captain Crow and his crew deserved 
every credit for their long and gallant 
defence. That this was the opinion 
of Commander Joseph Spear of the 
Dart is shown by the certificate 
which he gave to Captain Crow : 


H.M. Stoop Dart, at Sea. 
Dee. 1, 1806. 

I do hereby certify that Hugh Crow, 
commanding the ship Mary of Liverpool, 
and last bound from the coast of Africa 
with slaves, defended his ship in a run- 
ning action under fire of H.M. sloop 
under my command, and also H.M. sloop 
Wotvering, both carrying 32-pounders, 
from 10 p.m. till near daylight next 
morning in a most gallant manner, sup- 
posing us to be French cruisers from 
Cayenne; and did not give up till his 
rigging and sails were cut nearly to pieces 
and several men wounded. 

(Signed) Josep Srzar, Commander. 


Crow landed his slaves at Kingston 
in good health and fine condition. 
Just before he arrived another British 
ship, the Hannan, had been taken by 
a French privateer who hoisted Eng- 
lish colours and hailed in English. 


















When the Act of 1807 put an end to 
the British slave trade, he abandoned 
the sea and settled down ashore ; but 
he sent his son into the Royal Navy 
under the patronage of Admiral 
Thomas Russell, who wrote, “ Tell 
the warlike Crow to send me his son, 
that I may train him up to emulate 
his father.” 

The opinion of an honest man is 
always worth reading, even if it be 
mistaken. We have all heard the 
other side of the argument, put for- 
ward with all the power that passion- 
ate eloquence can give. This was the 
rough creed of Hugh Crow : 


It has always been my decided opinion 
that the traffic in negroes is permitted 
by that Providence that rules over all, as 
a necessary evil; and that it ought not 
to have been done away with to humour 
the folly or the fancy of a set of people 
who knew little or nothing about the 
subject. One thing is clear; that instead 
of saving any poor Africans from slavery, 
these pretended philanthropists have, 
through the Abolition, been the indirect 
cause of the death of thousands ; for they 
have caused the trade to be transferred 
to other nations, who carry it on in de- 
fiance of our cruisers with a cruelty and 
disregard of life to which Englishmen 
could never bring themselves to resort. 


That theory was unpopular even 
in his day; it has become plainly 
impossible ever since. But there 
may be something,—some grain of 
truth, some glimmer of reason—at 
the back of it. Perhaps, after all, 
it would be wiser to entrust the 
care and control of subject races to 
those Englishmen who have lived 
among them and know them, 
rather than to act hastily upon the 
crude theories of notoriety-hunting 
politicians. 




















THE LONDON 


Spzakine at Birmingham some 
years ago, Lord Rosebery remarked 
that the most striking feature of the 
population of this country was its 
homogeneity; that, take a section 
where one would, one discovered the 
same tendencies, the same faults, and 
the same virtues. Nine out of ten 
people of experience would concur in 
this statement, yet in no country is 
each social grade secretly so convinced 
that an unbridgeable gap, moral and 
mental, separates it from the mass of 
its fellow-subjects. In spite of all Mr. 
Charles Booth’s labours, the majority 
of middle-class folk still vaguely 
image the East and South-east dis- 
tricts of London as abodes of squalor 
and starvation. They still believe 
that the average wage-earner spends 
his evenings at the public-house, that 
he is hopelessly improvident, has no 
sense of family responsibility, and 
that his chief aim in life is to do as 
little work as possible for as much 
pay as he can get. They likewise 
believe that his wife spends most of 
her time gossiping on her doorstep, 
that she is dirty, thriftless, and idle, 
able neither to sew nor to cook. 

The following paper has been written 
in the hope of contributing something 
to the juster appreciation of the latter 
much maligned and little understood 
woman. The writer’s experience has 
been gained amidst that cluster of 
mean streets lying between Deptford 
and London Bridge. The women 
treated of are the wives of men in 
regular and fairly paid work. Few, if 
any, have a whole house to themselves ; 
usually, it is shared with one other 
family. Her introduction to them 
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was through that kindly philanthropic 
enterprise, Miss Burt’s Women’s Holi- 
day Fund. For months together she 
regularly visited their homes to collect 
the small weekly payments each makes 
towards the expenses of her holiday, 
and it was in this way that she first 
learnt to know and admire the work- 
ing-class wife and mother. 

There are black sheep among them, 
of course, but the proportion is small ; 
and necessarily so, for no moral 
engine yet invented equals in potency 
the fact of being obliged to feed, 
clothe, and shelter five or six people 
on a sum varying from twenty to 
twenty-eight shillings a week. If 
any measure of success is to be at- 
tained, indifference, idleness, and self- 
indulgence are absolutely precluded. 

The black sheep are, doubtless, more 
conspicuous than in other classes. 
Among ourselves, when “ poor Willy” 
marries “not quite the wife we would 
have chosen, my dear,” the relatives, 
for the sake of the family, come to 
the rescue. One hunts up a gem of 
a cook, another supplies a treasure of 
a governess, the favourite sister-in- 
law abandons her own pursuits and 
pays long visits. Among the poor no 
such propping-up is possible. If Mrs. 
Smith is too lazy or incompetent to 
prepare a hot dinner for her husband, 
he flings out of the house in a rage, 
goes to the nearest public-house,— 
and the whole street knows it. 

The first discovery one makes when 
on Holiday Fund work is that it is 
a sheer impossibility for most work- 
ing men’s wives to leave home, no 
matter how sorely they need rest and 
change. When the same person is 
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nurse, cook, laundress, charwoman, 
and needlewoman to an entire house- 
hold, her absence means chaos. The 
cheerfulness with which, as a rule, 
they face the drudgery and monotony 
of their lot is almost as far beyond 
belief as it is beyond praise. Mrs. 
B., whose family consists of ten chil- 
dren under fourteen and whose boast 
is that she never sends a child to 
school with an unstarched pinafore 
or unblacked boots, said one day to 
her visitor: “I declare I’m a bit glad 
when one of them is ill; for then I 
put on my bonnet and go to the 
chemist, and it makes a little change. 
But there, I ought not to complain ; 
I don’t have what you may call a 
laborious life.” Nothing would induce 
her to think of going away when first 
approached on the subject, but a ner- 
vous break-down followed, and rest 
became a necessity. Another woman 
said longingly she had not had half 
a day’s holiday for seven years. 
There were no children in this case, 
but inquiries revealed that her hus- 
band’s mother, who was doting and 
half paralysed, lived with them, and 
the incessant watchfulness needed by 
the old lady had literally imprisoned 
her daughter-in-law in her three small 
rooms all that time. A neighbour 
came in for half an hour occasionally 
to let Mrs. F. do her shopping, but 
that was the only variety she ever 
enjoyed. Let the reader try to realise 
for a moment the existence of this 
intelligent, respectable woman. 

Even a grown-up daughter living at 
home does not always relieve the 
mother. “I went away last year,” 
said Mrs. G., “and it did me a world 
of good, but I can never go again. 
My girl and her father couldn’t 
manage on what I do with, and when 
I got home they were in debt to all 
the shops.” 

Distrust of their husbands’ sense 
of financial responsibility is very 


common. “My husband is a good 
man to me and I have nothing to 
complain of,” remarked Mrs. L., “ but 
he is not so high-minded as I am 
about the debts.” She referred to 
the custom in her district of paying 
for all commodities by weekly instal- 
ments. If the husband lets these 
payments lapse while the wife is 
away, the comfort of the home is 
gone for months. 

The lot of the respectable working- 
man’s wife in London is aggravated 
by her social loneliness. She usually 
takes pride in saying that she keeps 
herself to herself and never passes 
the time of day with her neighbours. 
An intelligent woman was once asked 
why this was so. Her interlocutor 
pointed out that many house-mothers 
in the more comfortable classes would 
lead dull enough lives were it not for 
the custom of visiting friends in the 
afternoons. The expense of a cup of 
tea was so small that there seemed no 
reason why the practice should not 
be followed by others. The woman 
clearly explained. She said that no 
one who cared for a quiet and decent 
life ever allowed a neighbour to get 
into the habit of coming freely in 
and out of her house. If she did, 
quarrels were certain to result. She 
herself never went anywhere, save to 
give help in sickness or other emer- 
gencies. So dismal did this way of 
life seem that the lady pursued her 
investigations. Why should quarrels 
be more frequent among this class of 
the population than among any other ? 
The scanty housing accommodation 
is, undoubtedly, largely responsible. 
Suppose Mrs. A. is visiting Mrs. B. 
and discussing the welfare of the last 
baby. The friendly intercourse and 
sympathy are good for both, but in 
comes Mr. B. He is in a bad temper, 
has had words with his foreman, or is 
suffering from a splitting headache. 
In a household which possesses a 
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spare sitting-room a man in such a 
frame of mind or body would not 
dream of seeking the society of his 
wife’s visitor. Mr. B. has no choice, 
and he plainly lets Mrs. A. see he 
prefers her room to her company. 
Whereupon she flounces off, covering 
her retreat with stinging remarks. 
One may here point out in passing 
yet another of the common fallacies 
in which we are all virtuously reared. 
We are impressively told that in 
every walk of life it is our actions 
that matter, not our words. Every 
woman, however, belonging to the 
well-to-do classes knows at the bottom 
of her heart, that she may be vain, 
self-indulgent, shallow, without inter- 
fering with her social success, but 
that other things are essential: She 
must be able to conceal her sentiments, 
look amiable when she feels cross, 
and have at her command all those 
forms and conventional phrases which 
render personal intercourse pleasant 
and easy, if not sincere. The Colonel’s 
Lady may be inwardly filled with 
envy and hatred because her neigh- 
bours, whom everybody knows to be 
in debt all over the place, completely 
eclipse herself and daughters at 
public functions, and attract every 
eligible man into their circle. But 
she does not march up to the offenders 
at a fashionable garden-party and 
loudly remark, “It would be a deal 
better if some folks paid their bills 
instead of dressing up like peacocks.” 
Betty O’Grady, on the other hand, 
feels she is doing something cowardly 
and underhand if she does not say 
straight out what she thinks. The 
practice, doubtless, has its disad- 
vantages, but if Betty wields her 
battle-axe, the Colonel’s Lady is not 
without her rapier, and there is, 
perhaps, not so much a moral as an 
external difference in their methods 
of worldly warfare. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that the habit of 


plain speaking and the lack of reti- 
cence constitute a real difficulty in 
the social life of the poor. 

After all, asks the reader, is the 
lot of these women so very hard? 
Is not their life, on the whole, an easy 
one? They have no large households 
to manage, no elaborate furniture to 
keep clean, and their natural happi- 
ness surely lies in their husbands and 
children. ‘ 

Only one experience, — that of 
being absolutely cut off from domestic 
help and being left to do all her own 
work—can enable a member of the 
servant-keeping classes to realise what 
continuous household drudgery really 
means, or how entirely it destroys 
the graces of life. By thirty - five 
many of these women are well on 
towards old age, still toiling for the 
family good, but querulous, broken 
in health and unattractive, losing 
influence daily over husband and 
sons. So accustomed have they be- 
come to their long servitude that 
the whole family takes it as a 
matter of course. In times of sick- 
ness or slackness of work, it is con- 
sidered the mother’s business to keep 
the home together somehow, — by 
charing, pawning, or begging — and 
even to provide = few pence for 
beer and tobacco. The men are not 
consciously unkind, but the women 
keenly feel their careless neglect. 

Unless the family is abnormally 
large, the wife will not be actually 
working from six in the morning till 
ten at night but she is “on duty,” 
with the exception, perhaps, of from 
three to four in the afternoon. After 
she has given her husband his dinner, 
sent the children back to school, tidied 
up after the meal and cleaned herself, 
she can put on her bonnet and go to 
a mother’s meeting, should that form 
of entertainment appeal to her. She 
must, however, be back in time to 
meet the children returning from 
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school, as they must remain in the 
street until she appears to unlock the 
door. 

In addition to the ordinary work 
of the household she has, for the 
most part, an infant on hand ; and a 
workman’s baby is no whit less egostis- 
tical, exacting, and brutally selfish 
than a rich fnan’s child. 

Let us not be misunderstood. The 
baby may be all this, and more ; 
nevertheless, it is the centre and 
source of all that is bright and beau- 
tiful in the homes of the people. The 
rich tend to think of the poor as 
being callous and blunted in feeling. 
They imagine that a hand-to-hand 
struggle for existence necessarily 
deadens the natural sentiments, know- 
ing from observation of their own 
class the bitter truth that prompted 
the saying, ‘When Poverty comes in 
at the door, Love flies out of the 
window.” But among the workers 
poverty does not denote, as a matter 
of course, social failure and disgrace, 
and is less embittering. The most pros- 
perous family knows that, at any time, 
illness, a strike, changes in the employ- 
ing firm, may bring suffering and priva- 
tion; and they are therefore less severe 
on others who fall into misfortune. 

One of the many revelations of life 
among the masses is the enormous 
strength of the family life and affec- 
tions,—save in the one point noted 
above; and, moreover, the family tie 
is strong in social strata considerably 
below that of which this paper treats. 
The most miserable little slum child 
will hurry away from treat or party 
in its eagerness to show the new 
doll or toy at home; older children 
will return willingly from a week’s 
paradise in the country, “’cos we do 
so want to see our mothers”; and 
women depraved and sodden with 
drink will sell up every stick they 
possess to secure skilled medical 


treatment for a sick child. 





In a very real sense the poor are 
the least materialised class of society. 
To the happiness of the rich soft 
beds, comfortable chairs, digestible 
food are so essential that it is diffi- 
cult for them to realise that there 
are thousands of people—the failures 
of life—who would rather sit on hard 
benches, eat workhouse fare, rise at 
six on bitter winter mornings than go 
to a Home of Rest where their age 
and infirmities could be considered, 
but where they would be deprived of 
a short weekly visit from a relative. 
Yet this was the experience of a 
South London Board of Guardians 
who provided what was meant to be 
a happy and comfortable asylum in 
the country for the respectable and 
deserving aged poor under their care. 
“They tell vs they have spent 
£50,000 on the Homes,” said one 
old workhouse inmate to the writer. 
“T wouldn’t care if they spent 
£100,000 and gave us all feather 
beds. I want to see my little 
grandson every Thursday.” 

If would-be benefactors of the poor 
would but bear in mind that “ man’s 
life consisteth not in the multitude 
of things which he possesseth,” they 
would save themselves much bitter 
disappointment and the poor many 
charges of ingratitude. 

Instances like the following are 
within everybody's experience. <A 
girl is taken from wretched sur- 
roundings in which she was the one 
good influence, put to service where 
she is well fed, housed, and paid. 
After a few days she runs away 
because, “I had no heart for service 
like when I thought of mother’s being 
knocked about.” A benevolent lady 
sends an anemic factory-hand, who 
has never in her life been away from 
crowded streets, to a country cottage, 
where she has the best of air and 
abundance of food. The loneliness 
and isolation are horrible to the girl ; 




















she is positively frightened at the 
vast unpeopled spaces round her, and 
cries herself to sleep every night. <A 
mother dying of consumption in an 
ill-smelling room, with no proper at- 
tendance or nourishment, is removed 
to an infirmary, and never ceases to 
fret till she is among her children 
again. 

On the one hand, the visitor hears : 
“Tt is no use trying to help the 
poor; one’s time and money are 
merely thrown away:” on the other: 
“The ladies mean to be very kind, 
but they don’t understand our cir- 
cumstances nor how we are placed.” 

Other outlets being denied them, 
these working-class house-mothers con- 
centrate their energies on their homes. 
They are marvellous managers and 
-have reduced shopping to a science. 
“T always begin Monday morning,” 
said Mrs. 8., “ wondering how I shall 
come out on Saturday night; if I 
don’t owe a penny I go to bed happy.” 
She went on to explain how she 
bought her vegetables a farthing 
cheaper by going up the street, and 
saved a halfpenny on her meat by 
going down it. The great ambition of 
her life was to provide the family every 
day “with a bit of something hot.” 

In spite of recent valuable efforts 
to elucidate the matter, the budget 
of the working-class household is still 
a mystery. A model husband, earn- 
ing twenty-six shillings a week, will 
.keep six shillings for himself, out of 
which he buys his own clothes, beer 
and tobacco, pays his club, and helps 
to purchase the family’s boots. Out 
of the remaining pound, the wife will 
pay six shillings rent and provide 
food for herself, husband, and three 
children, buy soap, coal, candles and 
all other household necessaries, besides 
clothing. On the face of it the thing 
looks an impossibility ; yet thousands 
of women contrive to keep fairly 
comfortable homes with no larger 
No. 529.—vou. LXxxIx. 
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resources. That they sacrifice them 
selves is of course inevitable. Milk, 
for instance, sent for an ailing mother’s 
own consumption will, almost cer- 
tainly, be made surreptitiously into 
a pudding for the children. They 
have, besides, to take advantage of 
every wind that blows, thereby expos- 
ing themselves to another of the 
charges most commonly levelled 
against their class, that of grasping- 
ness. 

Free breakfasts at a Ragged School 
will empty the places in a neighbour- 
ing Board School where the teach- 
ing is infinitely better; a Mothers’ 
Meeting in which “ benefits” are 
known to be dispensed will not lack 
members; the parent’s contribution 
to the child’s country holiday must 
be driven as low as the collecting 
lady will permit; a garment offered 
for threepence at a jumble sale must, 
if possible, be reduced to twopence. 

Nevertheless, they recognise a limit 
beyond which their self-respect forbids 
them to go. “Of course, we could 
all do with the soup,” said one, speak- 
ing of a local soup-kitchen opened for 
the benefit of the unemployed last 
winter; “but my man still has his 
job, and I wouldn’t send my boy, not 
if you paid me.” 

Some time ago two ladies began 
a weekly At Home in south-eastern 
London, managing it, as far as pos- 
sible, on the ordinary lines of such 
functions. There was to be nothing 
edifying, or improving, or of material 
advantage. The women were asked 
to come merely for a little social 
intercourse and amusement. The 
numbers soon outgrew the room, 
and a larger one had to be provided. 
To vary the proceedings, fortnightly 
discussions were started, and in these 
the women spoke freely and with 
much good sense, often waving their 
babies vigorously to and fro to em- 
phasise their points. 

D 
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The question on one occasion was: 
“Tf you had a daughter in a good 
trade, able to support herself, would 
you wish her to marry?” The re- 
marks made were of deep interest 
from the light they shed on the 
speakers’ inmost feelings. They did 
not deny that matrimony involved 
terrible risks, that even where the 
husbands proved satisfactory, a dozen 
circumstances might plunge the wives 
into misery. On the other hand, 
there was the craving for children, 
for belongings, for a sphere of influ- 
ence, “ Babies are not such a burden, 
after all,” said one woman, whose 
domestic trials would have soured 
most people; “they don’t come all 
at once, and the time doesn’t seem 
so long when you have a child in your 
arms.” There was a consensus of 
opinion that marriage without children 
was sure to be a failure. People 
letting lodgings did not care to take 
in childless couples, as such were 
certain either to drink or quarrel. 

Another discussion was on what 
one woman succinctly named “ Wash- 
ing Day.” They considered that a 
mother ought to be allowed to keep 
her daughter from school on that 
distracting occasion. ‘“ The gentlemen 
take no account of the difference 
between babies,” said one woman 
plaintively, speaking of the School 
Attendance Committee; “one child 
will lie on the bed quiet enough, and 
another will scream himself into a 
fit if he is out of your arms. All the 
same they summon you if you keep 
Polly from school.” 

On another day the subject was 
the influence on the children of the 
religious instruction given in the 
Board Schools. Without exception 
they spoke highly of the teaching 
given, said it was practical and inter- 
esting, and that the children often 
talked of the lessons at home. Asked 
if the boys and girls so trained 








tended, when they grew older, to 
attach themselves to any place of 
worship, they hesitated, but pointed 
out the great increase in the district 
of Mission Halls, Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons, and so forth, and said 
some one must support these, other- 
wise they would be closed. More 
than one woman recalled with horror 
the dreariness of her own early train- 
ing, forced to commit to memory long 
unintelligible passages of Scripture, 
and driven unwillingly to church or 
chapel. Several remarked that it 
was no longer a necessary sign of 
respectability to go to church on 
Sunday, and that, therefore, whatever 
attendance there was showed genuine 
religious feeling. Hardly any of the 
women present ever went to a 
religious service themselves. They 
explained that in the early years of 
married life they could not go because 
of the children, and that thus they 
got out of the habit. Besides, the 
Sunday dinner is the leading event 
of the culinary week and the mother 
must stay at home to cook it. It is 
only by a figure of speech that the 
English masses can be called Chris- 
tian. Their creed is really a vague 
Deism, and mainly takes the form of 
believing that Providence, in the 
great crises of life, will show justice 
and mercy. Of the Second Person of 
the Trinity they have little or no 
conception. 

Enlightening and instructive as 
these little fortnightly debates were, 
it was found impracticable to con- 
tinue them for any length of time, as 
an end was soon reached of the sub- 
jects on which the women had any 
knowledge or in which they took any 
interest. Their mental horizon is 
terribly circumscribed, and it would be 
easy to show, did space permit, how 
their intellectual limitations are a 
very serious obstacle to the welfare 
and prosperity of the working-classes. 











































One of the most promising social 
settlement schemes in South America 
failed recently owing entirely to the 
unadaptability of the women. In 
strange and unaccustomed surround- 
ings they became useless, hopeless, 
and wretched, and a dead weight on 
the male settlers. Sons are constantly 
kept back from promising careers by 
the prayers and entreaties of their 
mothers to whom the unknown is 
full of terrors ; men, anxious to strike 
out new paths of life, are deterred by 
their wives’ fears, and become as 
apathetic as their fellows. Schools 
remain inefficient, Factory Acts unin- 
forced because the mothers, natural 
guardians of the young, are so 
absorbed in trying to make a shilling 
do the work of eighteenpence that 
they take no effective interest in 
other aspects of life. 

The scope of this paper does not 
include homes in which the consump- 
tion of alcohol is an important factor 
of the economic problem. A word 
must be added lest the subject be 
thought ignored. When the earnings 
are much under thirty shillings a 
week, any considerable expenditure 
on drink drives the family below the 
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poverty line, and the best of mothers 
and managers must fail to keep the 
home comfortable. When the income 
rises much above that sum the hus- 
band frequently expects the wife still 
to keep house on the traditional 
pound while he retains the control 
of the rest. Of this, doubtless, a 
considerable portion often goes to the 
public-house, that being the only 
pleasure within his reach. If the 
wife complains, he is apt to pacify 
her by the gift of an extra half-pint 
for herself. 

No one will deny that the expendi- 
ture of the working-classes on alcohol 
is appallingly great. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that 
the small wage-earners of England 
have saved within the last forty or 
fifty years a sum nearly equal to the 
whole National Debt. In thousands 
of workmen’s homes the welfare of the 
children is the sole object of the 
parents and they shrink from no 
personal sacrifice to secure it. It is 
these homes which form the founda- 
tion of our national prosperity, and it 
is the devoted lives and unrecognised 
unthanked services of the workman’s 
wife which alone make them possible. 











Tus is a story without a moral. 
So far as I am aware it is as destitute 
of tendency as a lunar rainbow or a 
hand of thirteen trumps. 

At Reading the school-boy left us. 
He had consumed marrons glacés and 
studied a Sportine Lire since joining 
us at Slough. A porter, summoned 
by his cracked treble, had collected 
his rug, bag, and hat-box, the small 
man supervising the process in superior 
sort; he had run his eye over 
racks and seats and had risen to 
go with the gravity and self-posses- 
sion proper to the Upper Fourth when 
the doorway was darkened by a vast 
check ulster before the advance of 
which the lad gave ground. Up and 
on and in pressed the invader block- 
ing the light from the side windows 
with lateral ranges of rugs, rising to 
the roof with a lappeted travelling 
cap and driving before him the boy 
as though unconscious of his presence ; 
then he turned with a grunt and 
began to receive in silence from a 
porter and to dispose upon the seats 
piles of strapped and corded parcels, 
a portmanteau, hat-box, and large tan 
leather writing-case swollen with sta- 
tionery. This went on for a minute ; 
the boy waited, penned under the 
broad stern of the new-comer as a 
canoe is impounded by a steam-barge 
in a Thames lock. 

“Will you kindly allow me to 
pass?” Grunt, wheeze, but neither 
intelligible reply nor responsive move- 
ment. “ Will you—?” 

“Yer needn’t wait. Penny, two- 
pence ; send the Boots along.” The 
porter vanished. “Yer hear what I 
say? Yer needn’t wait.” 
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“Let the young gentleman get out, 
Tom,” came a woman’s voice low and 
conciliatory. 

The ulster had a great gloved hand 
upon either side of the doorway ; for 
some moments he seemed to consider 
the question on its merits, then, with- 
out turning, raised an elbow and per- 
mitted the lad to wriggle under his 
arm ere he reiterated in a voice as 
rough as a shark’s skin, “I’ve told 
yer, yer needn’t wait. Full! full! I 
tell yer!” this to someone who offered 
to enter. “Here y’ are, Boots; sure 
ye labelled ‘em Pinckney? Yes? 
Shillin’s yer money. Day t’ yer. 
Did yer hear what I said, "Ria? Yer 
needn’t wait— No; I’ve nothin’ for 
yer!” 

The woman was on the step speak- 
ing low and rapidly, with a flutter in 
the voice telling of tears level with 
the dam. “ Mind yer fingers now!” 
said the man as he abruptly closed 
the door. 

“ Tickets, please.” We showed ours. 
The collector glanced at the ulster and 
was met by so confident a ‘Season !” 
that he withdrew his head remarking, 
“Going on, mum? then stand back, 
please!” He whistled. As the tre- 
mor of starting began I had a mo- 
mentary vision of a tall pale woman 
in an imitation seal-skin jacket. The 
pathetic endurance of the eyes re- 
mained with me and seemed to find 
expression in the long-drawn moan of 
the vacuum brake. 

The ulster put his weight upon the 
window-strap, and the glass went up 
with a bang; he then settled himself 
among his wraps. The twilight of 
Reading station had done him less than 
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justice: he was a very large man (I 
had guessed as much when I saw 
him enter the carriage side-ways), 
twenty or twenty-two stone he must 
scale, I thought. Yet it was not his 
corpulence so much as the height and 
build that impressed me. Above the 
massive shoulders, made more massive 
by the caped and hooded ulster, a 
many-coloured silk wrapper loosely 
swathed a bull neck over which 
loomed a pale, large, formidable 
visage. The double chin and lips 
were clean shaven; a wisp of sandy 
whisker beneath the ear was all the 
hair visible, the travelling-cap sitting 
low over the forehead ; the bulging 
eyebrows were faintly marked, though 
from the centre of each a dozen or 
so of long bristles united in a down- 
curving tuft over the eye which was 
small and pale grey, half-hidden by a 
pouch of loose skin from the lid that 
overlapped the outer corner. It 
occurred to me that I had observed 
this provision of nature in some 
animal in the Zoological Gardens ; but 
my memory would not serve as to 
which. Below a long upper-lip the 
mouth was sucked in and held, 
There was not a smile within a 
yard of him. The connection was 
simply incongruous. One does not 
ask the amenities from Rutland Hero 
XXXIV.; the leading stick, nose- 
ring, and blinkers are more fitting 
concomitants. 

What does this fellow know? I 
mused; I’ve seen his sort before ; 
doubtless he travels in something. 
Here he divested himself of his 
gloves, brought round a scrip that 
hung by a strap under his left arm, 
extracted a cigar-case and selected 
a fine Intimidad. The fat, big fingers 
toyed with it lovingly as the man 
inspected the tip before notching it 
with his pen-knife. Snap! he struck 
a fusee. There was a stir in the 
corner over against me; the third 
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passenger opened his eyes and sat 
up. “I beg your pardon. You are 
probably unaware that this is not a 
smoking-carriage,” he said. 

The hand that held the match did 
not pause for the fraction of a second 
in bringing it to bear, the eyes re- 
mained converged upon the process of 
lighting. The objector spoke again, 
more clearly but hardly more loudly 
than before, and now I noticed the 
peculiar whiteness of his eye and the 
semi-lunar curves at the corner of his 
mouth and determined to stand by 
him, not without an inward groan at 
the prospect of an altercation. He 
was a small grey man and flushed a 
little as he repeated his remonstrance. 
The smoker dropped the lighted fusee 
into the sash-well and settled himself 
back in his corner before replying, 
then spouting a volume of strong 
smoke across the carriage he observed 
in a brief indifferent tone, “ All Thirds 
smokers.” 

“T might contest that, sir,” said 
the little man somewhat chokily, 
“but the more immediate point is 
that this is a Second.” 

There was no reply to this but 
another volume of smoke through 
which I saw the head put back and 
the eyes closed. Further discussion 
was difficult. The small man panted 
a little; our eyes met with a mutual 
smile. Taking pencil and pocket- 
book I made a note of the name and 
address upon the label of the hat- 
box upon the seat beside me; while 
I was still writing there was an 
abrupt movement and with a fierce 
snort the label was torn off and 
pocketed. Finishing my memoran- 
dum I passed it to my vis-a-vis who 
read and returned it. He raised his 
eyebrows interrogatively ; I nodded ; 
he assented. Then I spoke. “ Mr. 
T. L. Church of 8. Luxmore Gardens, 
Reading, I beg to inform you that 
this gentleman and I object to your 
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smoking, and still more to your dis- 
courtesy. We shall call the atten- 
tion of the company’s superintendent 
at Braystoke to your presence in this 
carriage and ask him to examine your 
ticket. We shall also communicate 
with the superintendent of passenger 
traffic at Paddington and offer our- 
selves as witnesses.” 

The eyes were wide enough now; 
I saw white completely round the 
small pale iris which sparkled as 
that coloured eye does when irritated. 
“Hell!” the fellow remarked in a 
hoarse whisper after a pause and 
sucked in his lips staring with pulsat- 
ing nostrils for some seconds. “The 
deuce you will! and what if I chuck 
it? Hay?” 

“Your ceasing to annoy us will be 
a point in your favour.” He knocked 
the ash off his cigar, replaced it in 
his case, pulled the peak of his cap 
over his nose and was asleep in a 
minute. 

“Thanks,” said the small man in 
a strained distinct undertone ; “can’t 
stand smoke now,” and he tapped 
his chest with a dismal little smile. 
What is there to say in such a 
case? The truth was too obvious. 
I hoped my eyes were not obtru- 
sively compassionate. The next few 
miles were measured by the crackle 
of newspapers and the deep rhythmical 
snores of the sleeper. 

Suddenly I sat up with a start; 
my neighbour opposite had lowered 
his Datty News, and both our 
eyes were fixed upon the sleeper 
who was moaning horribly. A man 
writhing under the hoof of a night- 
mare is a ludicrous and painful 
object: one’s first impulse is to arouse 
him. The propriety, not to say hu- 
manity, of this course seemed so 
obvious that I felt some natural 
impatience with my fellow traveller 
for not promptly adopting it. The 
miserable strangled groaning con- 
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tinued ; it was really most disturb- 
ing. “I think, sir,” I began in a 
fairly loud and firm voice, pitched in 
a key which I hoped would render 
further action superfluous, “I think, 
sir, you would be justified in arous- 
ing this—this gentleman.” The little 
man heard me with grave politeness 
and replied with the “ Yes” interro- 
gative, a suggestion of a smile about 
his eyes, hardly extending to his lips. 

I began to uncurl myself from my 
rug and had gone so far as to clear 
my throat in a somewhat authorita- 
tive manner when further measures 
were forestalled by the patient’s 
awakening. “Moy Gawd!” he ex- 
claimed as he threw himself forward ; 
his upper works buttressed by squared 
elbows and a hand upon either knee, 
there he sat staring and panting fast 
through drawn and parted lips ; then 
clapping one hand over his eyes and 
nervously plucking at his rug with 
the other he cowered silent in his 
corner, one long shudder succeeding 
another. We watched, not without 
misgivings, from behind the raised 
redoubts of our newspapers. “Ow!” 
he had plunged forward again and 
breathlessly casting loose the strap 
of his ulster, was unbuttoning it 
and tugging at his watch. He shook 
it, it had stopped. “Damn ... . 
No! I didn’t mean that! Look 
here, could either of you give me 
the time?”  Glancing with corru- 
gated brows from one to the other 
of the watches we displayed he burst 
into a beastly howl, “Ow! our- 
twenty-three! then I’ve only seven 
minutes !” 

At this juncture the little man 
exhibited character. ‘Come, come, 
sir!” he said quietly, laying aside his 
paper. “You are under the influence 
of a bad dream ; talk it off, allow us 
to engage you in conversation for a 
minute,—nothing like it for night- 
mare.” 
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“Nightmare be deed!” bellowed 
the sufferer and again apologised. 
“You see . . . . look ’ere, 
gen’lmen! I hadn’t ’ardly dropped 
orf when I thought we was at Bray- 
stoke, Out I gets, steps inter the 
waitin’ room, where I expecks to 
meet some one; there on the table 
lays a man - + me, yes, me, 
sure as I sit ere! Flat on me back. 
I looks at ’im, walks round ’im, jogs 
‘im. ’E were as dead as a nit! I 
looks round for someone to arst what 
it meant and see the clock over the 
foireplace stand at four-thirty. It’s 
a warnin’ and I’m a deader in six 
minutes |” 

“Tn that case,” suggested the small 
man with composure, “if you have 
anything to do you had better do it 
—your will for instance—” 

“ Charfatherchartineaven !” gasped 
the penitent from his knees, “—as 
we furgive—as we furgive—I’m deed, 
blowed that is, if I knows ’ow it 
goes! Could either o’ you gen’lmen 
oblige with a bit of a prayer? No! 
well, of all the onforgiving, dis-oblig- 
ing—and not five minutes—Ow ! 
Can’t help it, I must swear!” He 
did and seemed relieved. 

“Will?” he suddenly resumed, 
“Who said will? You did, you’re a 
lawyer? No? My luck again! Fur- 
give—it says furgive—damme, I'll do 
it; where’s my pencil?” He made 
a dive for the leathern case, un- 
strapped and opened it, releasing a 
sliding avalanche of stationery, busi- 
ness-cards, sample-packets and what 
not, to whiten the floor of the car- 
riage. Snatching a blotting-pad and 
sheet of note-paper he began with 
rolling eyes and wet pencil-tip, pauses 
of cloudy abstraction alternating with 
fierce scribbling, watched by the small 
man and myself with something more 
than civil interest. Snap! the lead 
broke. I had expected it, and a 
promptly tendered stylograph con- 
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verted a deep-chested curse into the 
first gracious word I had heard the 
creature utter. 

“There!” he concluded with a 
gusty sigh, regarding the manuscript 
at arm’s length with apprehension ; 
“There! she don’t deserve it, but 
there—/urgive it goes, I know there’s 
suthin’ about furgivin’. This oughter 
be witnessed, I b’lieve ; you will, won’t 
yer? Thanks, only be quick, for 
Gawd’s sake be quick !” 

I wrote rapidly the legal formula 
as to signing at the testator’s request 
in his presence and in the presence of 
one other, attested and handed the 
pad to the little man who cautiously 
adjusted his glasses and assured him- 
self of what he was putting his hand 
to before signing in a neat precise 
script. Having crossed his t’s and 
blotted the document he made as 
though he would have returned it to 
the testator but no responsive hand 
was extended to take it. The 
moment was approaching, the hag- 
ridden wretch had thrown the win- 
dow down and was facing the rush 
of air with out-thrust head and water- 
ing eyes in full expectation of some 
visible obstruction upon the line. 
There was nothing to be seen; the 
train sped on through a cutting. The 
rough chalk walls did not invite the 
leap he plainly contemplated. 

Drawing back into the carriage he 
sank in a heap into his corner. “It’s 
comin’!” he muttered brokenly. “ It’s 
comin’ ; time’s nearly up, nearly up! 
I wish I could do a bit of a pray. 
Can’t either o’ yer fake up suthin’— 
or ahymn? I sung in a choir once, 
when I was a nipper.” Shutting his 
eyes tightly he warbled in a lament- 
able voice, 


Brightly gleams our ban-a-er, 
Pointin’ to the skoy, 

Leadin’ wand’rers up—wuds 

To their home on hoigh. 
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What’s the time? Ow! I feel it 
comin’ !” 

The sweat had gathered on his 
forehead and was trickling into his 
eyes as he concluded his forlorn pro- 
cessional; the tufts of short hair 
about his ears were dark and drip- 
ping ; the fat large hands, constantly 
clenched and spread, beat upon his 
knees ; he had thrown aside his rug 
and sate erect glancing from side to 
side, ready to jump, to fly, he knew 
not whither. “The time i « 
the time the time?” he 
squealed in a frantic crescendo. Our 
watches were out in a trice; we held 
them before him; it was 4.32; the 
moment was past. 

For a long minute and more we 
kept our positions, silently observing 
the beginnings of the return of hope. 
By 4.35 respiration became normal, 
while the eye brightening relaxed its 
hypnotic grip upon the minute-hand 
and roved slowly from my face to 
that of my companion; then the 
tremulous twitching of the upper-lip 
‘steadied into a faint smile which 
broadened and broke into peal after 
peal of laughter, ending abruptly in 
a hiccuppy, chuckling curse and the 
production of a pocket-handkerchief. 

By 4.37 he had recovered tone 
enough to swear without apology and 
showed some disposition to be offen- 


sive. “Huh!” he snorted, lowering 
upon each of us in turn after a 
survey of the carriage. “ Huh!” he 


resumed settling his collar and shak- 
ing his head as if preparing to toss. 
“ Pretty sort o’ chaps you are! D’ye 
call it business or what do ye call it, 
toleadamanon .. . play with 
him like . . . %” He paused 
and snorted, apparently finding some 
difficulty in suitably characterising 
our conduct. I watched him nar- 
rowly and saw by the twitching 
cheek and trembling under-lip that 
the horror was still present, though 
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weakening. He was bluffing his way 
back to confidence and, as is the way 
of his sort, revenging past humiliation 
upon the nearest object. 

We took up our newspapers. But 
to be left to himself was the last 
thing he wanted. “There, dash it 
all, don’t be crusty, you two,” he cried, 
forcing a wheeze. “ You didn’t mean 
nuthin’, I dessay ; J don’t mind: done 
as much myself times and often when 
I’ve got a cove on.” Reassured by 
these overtures we lowered our de- 
fences and listened. ‘ How on earth 
I come to be took so? Jumps, you'll 
say, and on my soul I bilieve I’ve 
got ‘em, tho’ I'll swear I’ve been 
takin’ nothin’ for weeks. Look ’ere 
now—” he explained his system of 
beverages in detail. 

A passing signal-box changed the 
current of his thoughts. “’Ullo! 
Braystoke north cabin!” He was on 
his knees in a moment hastily col- 
lecting his scattered stationery, rais- 
ing at intervals a red apoplectic visage 
after dives beneath the seats. As 
the train slid swiftly into the station 
the eyes of the little passenger met 
mine with a half-smile of amused 
relief. With a common impulse we 
sat back, raising our feet to release 
our rugs. 

“Wonderful things these vacuum- 
brakes, what a pace they permit 
entering a station. You pull up in 
a—” At this point I saw an 
official upon the platform gesticulating 
distractedly. There was a brief shriek 
from the engine and then with a 
rending, shattering shock my vis-a- 
vis and myself were swept into 
each other’s arms, whirled around, 
bumped heavily against the padded 
back of the carriage and finally de- 
posited bewildered, dazed, but unhurt 
upon the floor amidst a shatter of 
glass from the lamp and windows. 

A piteous outcry from the other 
compartments and a hard roar of 
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escaping steam filled my ears. For a 
moment I had no disposition to rise but 
experienced an inarticulate resentment 
at the little man who was bending 
over me with enquiries and encourage- 
ment. “Feel better? That’s right ; 
try to get up now. So! Good, that’s 
good. And how are you, sir?” This 
was addressed to our fellow-passenger. 
When the shock came he was bending 
over his writing-case with his face to 
the engine ; he was now lying across 
it, his head in the angle of the seat, 
his knees upon the floor. The little 
man pounced upon him like a weasel 
upon a hare, peeped, listened, stood 
back clapping him smartly over the 
shoulder, and failing of audible re- 
sponse bent over him closely. 

Owing to the escape of steam and 
the trampling of feet outside I could 
hear nothing; apparently he heard 
too much. “ Rouse up, sir,” he cried 
to me imperatively. “ Rouse up and 
help, this is a serious case.” 

At this moment the door was 
wrenched open by a pale, angry 
porter. “Git out,,git out, you!” he 
began, but something in the small 
man’s face and calmly-raised fore- 
finger checked him. “Beg pardon, 
sir, but I’m orf me chump: the 
bloomin’ brakes didn’t act— ” 

“T know. Now, my man, keep 
your head and do as I bid you. 
There is no stretcher in the station, 
I suppose? No! What shape is 
your waiting-room table? Round or 
oblong? Oblong! Fetch it here 
instantly, you and another man, 
quick now, and mind, don’t take 
orders from anyone else or do three 
or four things first; this is a bad 
case,” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but is the gen’l- 
man—?%” The small man, who I 
now felt sure was a doctor, raised the 
lappet of the travelling-cap and from 
the shocked expression in the porter’s 
eyes as he leaned into the carriage I 
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guessed at serious mischief and craned 
forward to see. 

Blood was oozing from the orifice 
of the ear and filling the outer cavity. 
At the same moment that I saw this 
I was conscious that the man was 
snoring. “ He is stunned,” I said. 

“Yes, he is stunned. Take that 
arm; one, two, w/” With a simul- 
taneous effort we swung the heavy 
form into a sitting posture upon the 
floor. ‘ Hold him so,” said my com- 
panion and deftly loosened collar and 
shirt. The deep rattling snores con- 
tinued, blood dripping slowly from 
the ears. A group of railway servants 
were at the door with a table. My 
companion assumed the command and 
gave his orders in precise unemotional 
undertones. A couple of stout fellows 
in green corduroys clambered into the 
compartment across the recumbent 
form of the patient and kneeling upon 
the seats held his arms whilst two 
others outside drew him from the 
carriage by his feet. The doctor 
supported the head. Still breathing 
stertorously he was lifted upon the 
table and borne slowly down the 
platform. I waited to collect the 
hats and rugs; from one of the 
latter fell a piece of folded paper; 
I had well-nigh stepped upon it as it 
lay between the hot-water tins flutter- 
ing in the draught from the door. 
It was the hastily executed will. 
“ Most extraordinary ! ” I exclaimed. 

At the entrance to the booking- 
office I overtook the improvised ambu- 
lance. Its slow progress down the 
platform had exercised a tranquillising 
influence upon the frightened and irri- 
tated passengers. The plump old lady, 
suffering from the dislocation of her 
bonnet and false front, ceased her out- 
cries for a medical man and evinced a 
lively curiosity in a case so obviously 
genuine. The clergyman, who had 


clambered head-foremost through a 
broken window to the detriment 
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of his clothing and his hands, re- 
leased the station-master’s button-hole 
and left in temporary abeyance his 
demand for a prompt and liberal 
settlement of his claims. Even the 
driver and stoker, who, with heads 
bound up and raw knuckles, were 
busy around the engine, which, having 
mounted the stationary buffers, lay 
helplessly canted amidst heaps of 
fallen masonry and coals, turned a 
pitiful regard as we passed. 

As the bearers set down their load 
the doctor bade me put one of the 
rugs beneath the head he was still 
supporting. The railway servants 
moved in silence towards the door. 
“Wait, please, one of you,” he said 
without withdrawing his eye from 
the upturned forehead upon which a 
dampness was breaking. “This won’t 
last long,” he muttered; “I want 
a telegraph form.” The _ porter 
went. ‘“ You, sir, I think, have 
the address ?” 

He wrote slowly, calculating the 
effect of every word, enquiring as he 
concluded, “‘To whom shall we send 
this, eh? Better look at the will 
perhaps. What did I do with it? 
Had it in my hand when— Oh, 
you have it! Good.” 

After a moment’s study of his 
patient he opened the paper and 
running his finger from line to line 
stood silent, deciphering with diffi- 
culty. I glanced at the great supine 
mass between us, at the half-fallen jowl, 
the contracted pupils, the raised brows 
over each of which the sweat was now 
standing in an arched tract, and a 
sudden qualm shook me. I turned to 
the window. A cab was drawing up 
outside; with small interest I watched 
the fare, a coarsely handsome stylish 
woman of perhaps twenty-five, glance 
cautiously to left and right before 
alighting. Presently a voice, pre- 
sumably hers, a shrill high-pitched 
voice, was giving directions for the 
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labelling of something to Pinckney. 
The cabman re-mounted his box and 
drove off, I followed him with my 
eyes trying not to think of the thing 
behind me. Decidedly I was shaken ; 
I could feel it now. 

“You had better not go in there, 
ma'am.” 

“An’ why not, I should like to 
know? It’s the public waiting-room. 

Gentleman ill? well, I s’pose 
I’ve seen a gentleman unwell before, 
and he won’t want every chair in the 
room.” This woman was the sort that 
acts while pursuing her argument. 
The station-master apparently left his 
advice to be justified by results and 
conceded the door. “I’m expectin’ 
a friend,” she remarked to him in a 
somewhat mollified and explanatory 
tone as she entered, “ Lor, it’s Tom! 
Tom, what’s the matter with you? 
You’ve bin at it again, I b’lieve.” 

The deep snoring respiration had 
been getting perceptibly slower, there 
was a pause, then a long-drawn 
fluttering breath followed by silence. 

“The fool! What’s he bin ’avin’}” 
she said, biting her lip in irritation. 

“ Am I speaking to Mrs. Church?” 
asked the doctor, withdrawing a finger 
from beneath the patient’s vest. 

“Yes, that is— ” 

“To Mrs. Maria Church of No. 8, 
Livermore Gardens, Reading ?” 

“And what business is that of 
yours? And who are you, I should 
like to know?” she exclaimed with 
heightened colour. 

“Here, porter, take this telegram, 
get it off at once. You'd better 
communicate with the police. No 
mortuary here, I suppose?” 

“What's the matter, I say, tell 
me!” cried the woman. The doctor 
regarded her over his shoulder in 
silence as he mechanically re-folded 
the will. “ Better call a cab for her 
too, I should say.” Hedrew the great 
silk scarf that loosely swathed the 
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throat, shook it out and laid it 
lightly upon the face. 

She began to realise her position ; 
covering her mouth with a hand- 
kerchief she edged towards the door, 
her eyes fastened to the table. 

“ Humph, sooner than I antici- 
pated; bulky subject, base of skull, 
no doubt. When did it occur? My 
watch seems to have stopped. Yours 
too? Well, it was a bump, and that 
thing is no use.” 

This called my attention to a clock 
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on the wall above the mantel-piece 
apparently out of order, for a sheet 
of paper effectually hiding the dial 
was shut inside the glass to prevent 
mistakes. As we glanced at it there 
was a little chink as of strained 
metal giving way: the case slowly 
opened releasing the paper which 
sank in a long curve across the 
room. 

The motionless hands stood at 
4.30. 

AsHTON HILLIERS. 











I, 


Cotontgs are as children born to 
a country, and they repeat all the 
phases of its growth. Their re- 
spective histories may be as widely 
different as the careers of a son who 
has gone out into the world and of a 
father who has never left his native 
village, but the main lines of their 
evolution will be similar. Their 
origin is alike; colonies have been 
founded by individual and sporadic 
emigration, with now and then an 
emigration in mass, and if we wish 
to understand how England and 
most other European countries were 
settled, we shall do better to study 
the process in the story of modern 
colonisation than in illusory narra- 
tives of racial struggles, wars, and 
military conquests. Both parent and 
child pass through the same succes- 
sive stages of absolute, mixed, and 
constitutional government. In both 
societies the great organs of the collec- 
tive life,—the executive, the judicature 
and the legislature,—come into exis- 
tence in response to the same needs 
and in almost the same ways. These 
undergo a like development. Thus 
the colonial governorship, which is the 
core of the executive, reflects all the 
vicissitudes of kingship—its rise, its 
greatness, and its decline, the variety 
of types of character that have 
adorned or debased it, the services 
it has rendered, the judicial scrutiny 
that has tested its worth, the pic- 
turesque incidents that have attended 
it, the depositions, resignations, and 
recalls, the public penances and the 
posthumous vindications, death under 
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distant skies or burial in St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. 


Il. 


Both institutions have a kindred 
origin. Some of the earlier kings, as 
the Haralds and Einars of Norway, 
may be said to have discovered 
the lands they settled, and discovery 
was the first title of Alexander and 
many a sovereign to the countries 
they subdued. In a truer, but still 
in a relative sense the first of modern 
colonial governors discovered the 
countries they afterwards ruled. Co- 
lumbus, Cortez, Pizarro, and Balboa 
had titles of a unique kind to their 
splendid viceroyalties. | Exploration 
is discovery in detail, and intrepid 
explorers like Grey, Eyre, Johnston, 
and de Brazza have thus won their 
offices. Most early governors, like 
most early kings, were likewise ruth- 
less conquerers. In both cases the 
methods of acquisition may be of a 
primitive character. The legendary 
Hengist and Horsa have been dubbed 
pirates, and Morgan, a notorious 
buccaneer who took and plundered 
Panama, was knighted and made 
deputy-governor of Jamaica. Creators 
of colonies, like Baltimore, Penn, and 
Oglethorpe, repeat a type that is rare 
in history and has analogies only in 
the leaders of the Hebrew and 
Waldensian migrations, a type rare 
perhaps because it probably produces 
the noblest of rulers, men who are 
kings by a diviner right than that 
of any known sovereign. Pacific 
Attilas and Alarics, Captain William 
Wakefield guided a scattered multi- 











tude of English farmers into the 
wilds of New Zealand, Captain 
Cargill led a company of Scottish 
Free Churchmen to Otago, and John 
Robert Godley settled a still finer 
band of English High Churchmen 
in neighbouring Canterbury; all 
three became by indefeasible sove- 
reignty the rulers of the self-reliant 
communities they fouffded. Usur- 
pation is more impracticable for 
a governor than for a king, yet 
Gonzalo (the younger) Pizarro was 
a usurper. Rebellion is less often 
provoked, yet two governors of New 
York and several governors of other 
North American colonies were the 
creatures of insurrections. 

From the nature of the case, 
heredity is a rarer title in a colony 
than in a monarchy, yet the great 
Spanish house of Mendoza supplied 
no fewer than five viceroys to Peru, 
and that of Caiiete two, father and 
son; a governor-general of Canada, 
Lord Durham, was succeeded and 
vindicated by his son-in-law, Lord 
Elgin ; and two Elgins ruled India. 
Both Cortez and Pizarro were urged 
to convert their governorships into 
dynasties, and Rajah Sir James 
Brooke handed down to his children 
the colony which England refused. 
The election of governors in the 
charter colonies of New England 
recalls the election of the early 
Frankish kings, but really repeats 
that of the governors of commercial 
companies, who have thus bequeathed 
to all British colonies at least, as 
also to American States, the title 
of their chief executive officer ; but 
with these we are here not specially 
concerned. The great majority of 
colonial governors has been, directly 
or indirectly, appointed by the 
Crown. They have been selected 


from very various classes. The pre- 
revolutionary governors of the North 
American colonies are described as 
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having been “generally unworthy 
men.” They were relatives of court 
favourites, men of broken fortunes, 
dissolute and ignorant, and some- 
times mere adventurers. The class 
of men thus sent out, it is plausibly 
alleged, was largely responsible for 
the loss of the colonies. Only five 
of them are singled out as having 
been “ conspicuous for public spirit.” 
Such is the judgment of the 
late John Fiske, as it is that of 
the New England school of his- 
torians. The verdict must not be 
accepted without qualification. It is 
the growth of a “ climate of opinion” 
that prevailed all over North 
America till within the last thirty 
years, and was, in fact, a survival of 
the War of Independence. The 
national point of honour required 
that all officials who took the side 
of the Crown should be sternly 
judged. Early in the Seventies the 
tide began to turn. Andros (as we 
shall see) was then vindicated. Lord 
Cornbury’s turn may come next, 
The poet who ascribed to Berkeley 
“every virtue under heaven” had a 
eulogy almost as unstinted for the 
governor who has excited the resent- 
ment of publicists only less deeply 
than Andros. 

The Australian colonies were never, 
to the same alleged extent, a refuge 
for decayed members of Parliament ; 
yet the outspoken Dr. Lang charac- 
terises the early rulers of New South 
Wales as “a series of ignorant and 
absurd governors,” and, when the 
military stage of governorship had 
been merged in the court stage, ques- 
tionable individuals brought the office 
into disrepute. In both America 
and Australia they reflected the 
state of the British monarchy at the 
time. In a later and happier age 
bucolic accomplishments have now 
and then proved the best recom- 
mendation of a governor. Send no 
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man to Queensland, cried the first 
governor of that vast territory, unless 
he can both ride and shoot. Accord- 
ingly, Sir William Denison was sent 
there, and his performances across 
country showed that he was clearly 
the right governor in the right 
colony. Sir George Bowen found 
that the governor of Mauritius must 
be able to stalk deer as well as 
speak French. At least one lawyer, 
Vaca de Castro, who administered 
Peru, has adorned the position; a 
physician, Dr. Macgregor, has governed 
New Guinea and the Straits Settle- 
ments ; and a minister of the Gospel, 
the impetuous John Mackenzie, held 
a brief commissionership in Bechuana- 
land. Though not a few have been 
men of culture, Bowen and Lord 
Milner are perhaps the only two 
governors of academic distinction. 
The late Lord Elgin was said to be 
the finest elocutionist of his time at 
Oxford, and those who heard him 
speak in public on the eve of his 
departure for India can readily credit 
the statement. Two men of scientific 
distinction have been selected as 
colonial governors. Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane was President of the Royal 
Society of Scotland and an astronomer 
of mark when he was sent out to 
New South Wales, where he set up 
an observatory. Seventeen years ago 
Professor Paul Bert deserted his 
laboratory and the Sorbonne in order 
to go out as civil Resident-General 
of Annam and Tonkin. Two naval 
officers, Sir John Franklin and 
Admiral FitzRoy, had been engaged 
in scientific work before they were 
appointed governors. Two have been 
journalists, — Napier Broome and 
Milner, and both partly owed their 
appointment to the fact. <A father’s 
fame, like Tennyson’s, may procure 
a governorship for his son. Ambitious 
young statesmen occasionally aspire 
to serve an apprenticeship to public 


life on an imperial field, and some- 
times beat a hasty retreat from the 
uncongenial element. 

As the office changes its type, the 
range of choice is widened. Poulett 
Thompson went to Canada as a 
“ merchant-pacificator,” and Gerard 
Smith considered it fitting that a 
representative of the great mercantile 
class should be sent to Western 
Australia at a time when the name of 
the gold colony was great on all the 
exchanges. Sir John Thurston had 
been an islands-trader and Lord 
Brassey a contractor, as Lord Caring- 
ton was a banker and Sir Thomas 
Buxton a brewer at one remove, 
The great majority of governors have 
been of home origin. Of six hundred 
and seventy-two viceroys, captains- 
general, and governors of South 
America only eighteen were native 
Americans, and the proportion of 
indigenous British governors is pro- 
bably no larger. The Canadian 
rebel, Sir Francis Hincks; a New 
Zealand premier, the high-minded 
Weld; a New Zealand run-holder, 
Sir Frederick Napier Broome; Sir 
John Thurston and John Mackenzie, 
—these almost complete the list, and 
even these were immigrants. 


III. 


The governor’s changes of type are 
those of the sovereign. Like all the 
early kings of Europe to the end of 
the Middle Ages, the pioneer governor 
is almost always a military ruler. 
Where the natives are troublesome, 
or there are hostile rivals, or there 
is a danger of rebellion, the young 
colony is ever under arms, and its 
head is necessarily warlike. The 
governors of New France were all 
soldiers: Frontenac was continually 
in the field, either against the English 
or against their allies, the Iroquois ; 
and the last of them, the Marquis 
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of Montcalm, died on the heights of 
Abraham, defending Quebec against 
Wolfe. Governor Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts commanded the New England 
expedition that took impregnable 
Louisburg. Oglethorpe and Moore 
led forces against the Spaniards in 
Florida. The first seven governors 
of Australia belonged to one or the 
other arm of the military service. 
The first four were sailors,—the first 
three of them, and the first two 
governors of New Zealand, sea- 
captains of the grand old English 
type idealised by Kingsley—probably 
because, like Phillip and Hobson, 
they were sent out in men-of-war to 
take possession of the new territory, 
and it seems to have been thought 
natural that their immediate suc- 
cessors should belong to the same 
profession. The military governor 
supervened in most of the colonies. 
Colborne, Cathcart, and Head in 
Canada; Hindmarsh, Gawler, and 
Grey in South Australia ; Grey and 
Gore Browne in New Zealand; 
Arthur in Tasmania; Pottinger and 
Smith in South Africa,—these were all 
military officers, nor were their mili- 
tary functions a pretence. Sir George 
Grey was fond of relating how he 
informed Sir Harry Smith, then 
commander-in-chief in South Africa, 
that if he did not advance against 
the Kaffirs, he would himself, as 
commander -in-chief in the colony, 
supersede him and take command of 
the troops. The threat was, of course, 
a brutum fulmen. The War Office 
has always refused to admit that a 
colonial governor has any authority 
over British troops that may be 
stationed in a colony, where his 
military powers are confined to 
colonial levies. But all the clerks 
in the War Office could never have 
obliterated from Grey’s mind an idea 
that grew more deeply fixed with each 
year. The same veteran governor 


related with equal pride how he had 
got together a force of colonial 
irregulars and with it captured a 
Maori stronghold which his personal 
enemy, General Cameron, refused to 
attack. It ought to be stated, how- 
ever, that a narrative published last 
year by a British officer puts a 
different complexion on the event. 
In Dutch Guiana and Dutch New 
York Van Sommelsdyk and Stuyvesant 
were fighting rulers. In Virginia, 
about 1670, Colonel Jeffreys was the 
first in a long line of military 
governors. Many, perhaps most, of 
the governors of our West Indian 
colonies, where the blacks are men- 
acing, have been military. The 
captains-general of insurrectionary 
Cuba were fighters, and sometimes 
savage fighters, to the last. Only 
religious and special settlements, like 
New England for a time, or recently 
founded colonies, like Queensland, 
Tunis, Annam, and Tonkin, have 
escaped the military stage. When 
Paul Bert went out to the East 
seventeen years ago, he declared that 
he would have there no “sabre- 
draggers,” no soldiery, no escorts. 
Rhodesia did not quite escape. 

The military governors were fol- 
lowed by organising rulers of the 
Tudor type, or by reactionary rulers 
of the Stuart type, who were often 
militant at heart, and carried on a 
new warfare under the forms of peace. 
Masterful men like Sir Richard 
Bourke, Sir George Gipps (both 
governors of New South Wales), and 
Sir George Grey in his earlier years, 
are brilliant examples of the former 
class. Unscrupulous men like the 
legendary Cornbury, Harvey, and too 
many other governors of the North 
American colonies, are obnoxious re- 
presentatives of the latter class. 
When the critical or the constructive 
period in the history of a colony has 
passed, a purely civilian type succeeds 
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—that of diplomatic statesmen like 
the late Lord Elgin and his successors 
in Canada, Sir George Bowen and 
the majority of recent Australian 
governors, Sir Hercules Robinson and 
several High Commissioners at the 
Cape. They may be considered as 
answering to the later Georgian 
sovereigns. 

In the second half of the sixteenth 
century, when the greatness of its 
colonies was beginning to be recog- 
nised, the Spanish Government made 
a new departure by reflecting on 
its colonial governors the growing 
splendour of the monarchy, and 
henceforth sent out to South America 
viceroys of exalted rank,—grandees 
of Spain, dukes, marquises, and 
counts, who had a viceregal court, 
a palace, and a body-guard. More 
than three centuries later, by de- 
liberate or unconscious imitation, a 
similar change was brought about in 
the British Empire. In 1874 the 
most ostentatious of British Prime 
Ministers inaugurated the new Im- 
perialism by announcing in his mag- 
niloquent language that only those 
would in future be appointed colonial 
governors who had been “ born in the 
purple,” like the Byzantine emperors. 
Then descended on the delighted 
colonies a flight of marquises, earls, 
viscounts, and barons, many of whom 
had no natural or acquired qualifi- 
cation for the post other than the 
English, Scottish, or Irish handle to 
their names which procured them the 
appointment. The Liberals had few 
peers to send out, and doubtless they 
intentionally appointed governors of 
a somewhat lower rank; but, not- 
withstanding one or two such reac- 
tions, the aristocratic régime was too 
dear to the hearts of the flattered 
colonists to be discontinued, and it 
held its ground for a quarter of a 
century. 

Before our eyes the office is under- 





It is 
a sociological law that the last stage 
of an institution resembles the first, 


going a final transformation. 


though always with a difference. 
The colonial governorship began with 
naval and military officers, and it is 
ending with them. But the last are 
the men of a stamp very different 
from the first. The first Australian 
governors had powers that the Czar 
or the Sultan might have envied ; 
the last have only the authority 
inherent in their own characters. A 
similar change was made in South 
America in 1745, when experienced 
naval or military officers were ap- 
pointed in the belief that they 
would be more in sympathy with the 
colonists than the Spanish grandees 
of the previous two hundred years. 
No such benevolent object was the 
cause of the recent alteration in 
Australia, where two admirals and 
two generals have lately replaced 
four noblemen. It was the inevit- 
able consequence of the sinking of 
the States to a subordinate pesition 
by the side of the Commonwealth 
and of the reduction in the salaries 
of the governors. But it seems likely 
to have in Australia the effect it 
failed to have in South America. 
The Governor of Victoria has declared 
that he will discourage the separation 
of classes in that democratic com- 
munity, and the Governor of New 
Sonth Wales has announced that he 
and his family have gone there to 
make themselves one with the people 
among whom they are to dwell. 


IV. 


The governor of the monarchical 
colonies is the deputy of the sovereign, 
and the story of his authority is the 
story in brief of the royal prerogative. 
The governors of the Spanish colonies 
arrogated and abused a power far 
more despotic than a Spanish king’s. 


























The viceroy of Peru issued innumer- 
able ordinances ; he was at the head 
of the financial and revenue depart- 
ments, and he was commander-in- 
chief. As president of the Supreme 
Court he sentenced forty-two persons 
to death in 1665 and banished up- 
wards of sixty more. The French 
governor of Illinois ruled with abso- 
lute sway. The Dutch governor of 
New York fixed wages; tampered 
with the currency, forcibly inspected 
merchants’ books, and arbitrarily 
changed the rate of customs’ duties; 
he persecuted Lutherans and im- 
prisoned Quakers ; he refused a legis- 
lature, and levied taxes arbitrarily. 
The first governor of New South 
Wales possessed unequalled powers. 
The administration of justice was 
exclusively in his hands; he could 
impose a fine of five hundred pounds 
and inflict a flogging of five hundred 
lashes; he could sentence to death, 
execute, or pardon. He had the fee- 
simple of a territory as extensive as 
England and France together, and 


could bestow grants of land. He 
fixed wages and prices, and con- 
trolled the sale of commodities. The 


regulation of trade and customs was 
in his hands. He commanded all 
the labour of the colony. He ap- 
pointed to all places of honour or 
profit. The colonists were his sub- 
jects. With the mother-country then 
at six months’ distance, he was prac- 
tically irresponsible. Circumstances 
favouring, an English community can 
evidently assume the characters of 
an Eastern satrapy. It is the stage 
of pure absolutism, and is necessi- 
tated in the colony, as in the mother- 
country, by the presence of a small 
company of immigrants in the midst 
of a hostile native population, as in 
North and South America, or of a 
handful of free settlers among a 
convict populace, as in New South 
Wales. 
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It is succeeded by the stage of 
limited absolutism. The authority of 
the governor is nominally controlled 
by the appointment of a council. 
Most of the North American crown 
colonies were at this stage at the 
time of the rebellion. It answers to 
England under the later Tudors or 
under the Stuarts, and, as_ there, 
left ample scope for oppression. The 
governor was commander-in-chief, ad- 
ministrator, treasurer, chief judge, 
and (in Virginia) even head of 
the Church. With his subservient 
council he exercised supreme legisla- 
tive power, promulgated, modified, or 
repealed laws at his pleasure. This 
stage may coexist with a popular 
assembly (as in Virginia) without be- 
ing essentially modified. It went the 
round of all the colonies. Pringle’s 
passionate apostrophe, 


Cornea I have seen thee face to 

ace, 

And met thy cruel eye and clouded 
brow, 


was addressed to Lord Charles Somer- 
set, then governor at the Cape. Lord 
Durham did “not blush to hear 
that” he had “exercised despotism ” 
in Canada, “because his delegated 
authority was despotic.” At an 
earlier date Sir James Craig treated 
his Canadian parliament as super- 
ciliously as a Stuart. Earl Grey 
claimed it as a merit that ministers 
had conferred on Sir George Grey, in 
New Zealand, the powers of a dic- 
tator. In that colony the complaints 
were continual that Grey had more 
absolute power than a sovereign. 
The distinguished men,— Godley, Car- 
gill, and Wakefield—who were the 
agents of the Canterbury Association, 
the Otago Association, and the New 
Zealand Company, were, in a manner, 
his feudal vassals, and were oftener 
than not in rebellion against their 
liege lord. So far did he carry the 
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assertion of his quasi-royal preroga- 
tives that he refused to bring into 
operation a constitution enacted by 
the British parliament and sent out 
to him for that purpose. The con- 
stitution may have had some faults: 
it may have provided imperfect securi- 
ties for the rights of the Maories ; but 
its fatal defect in the eyes of the 
governor was that it made an end of 
his own arbitrary and all but irre- 
sponsible authority. In.South Aus- 
tralia previously, and afterwards in 
South Africa, the same governor was 
a constituted autocrat, his council 
not limiting but aggrandising his 
power. 

But the chief example of guber- 
natorial oppression, at least in North 
America, has long been Sir Edmund 
Andros, That too celebrated official 
was for about seventeen years the 
governor, first of New England, then 
also of New York and New Jersey, 
under one consolidated administration. 
He is the special antipathy of New 
England historians. The eloquent 
Bancroft, in particular, has exhausted 
vituperative language in describing his 
misdeeds. He was “an unmitigated 
tyrant.” Under constitutional forms 
he enjoyed practically unlimited 
powers, and he exercised them with- 
out scruple. His measures were “ the 
most vexatious and tyrannical to 
which men of English descent were 
ever exposed.” Seats of learning 
were allowed to fall into decay. 
Town-meetings, the palladium of 
New English freedom, were almost 
abolished. Liberty of exit from the 
colonies was restricted. Taxes were 
levied in spite of the resistance of the 
towns, and protestors imprisoned. 
Andros dissolved the government of 
Rhode Island and substituted govern- 
ment by commission. He abolished 
the government of Connecticut. He 
intintidated the Assembly of New 
Jersey. In New York he refused 





to summon the Assembly and levied 
customs’ duties without its consent. 
These things were done in the reign 
of James the Second, and resembled 
the English monarch’s arbitrary acts. 
Yet Bancroft admits that Andros was 
“ personally free from vicious disposi- 
tions,” and that he “advised his 
master to concede legislative fran- 
chises.” He allows that the taxes 
and duties were levied “at the in- 
stance and with the special concur- 
rence of James the Second,” that they 
were “in amount not grievous,” and 
that they were “for public purposes.” 
He states that Andros carefully pre- 
served the archives which, on the 
New England theory of him, should 
have sufficed for his condemnation, 
but which have served for his ex- 
culpation. 

We are reminded of Schiller’s in- 
dictment of Wallenstein. Through 
many impressive pages the historian 
piles up damning accusations against 
the imperialist general. Then, in a 
brief paragraph of less than a score 
of lines, he confesses that the case 
against him rests solely on the testi- 
mony of his enemies, that no docu- 
mentary evidence in support of the 
graver counts exists, and that all his 
actions are compatible with the sup- 
position of his innocence. As a 
matter of fact documents were dis- 
covered almost two hundred years 
later (in 1832) which were believed 
to vindicate the imperialist. A con- 
temporary historian, Anton Gindely, 
who is re-writing the history of the 
Thirty Years’ War, professes himself 
still doubtful, and in any case the 
vindication is incomplete. But, at 
all events, Wallenstein is not the 
convicted traitor whom Schiller has 
consigned in a national drama to 
immortal infamy. Like Wallenstein, 
and like the Dutch statesman, Olden 
Barneveldt, Andros has had to wait 
almost two centuries for a vindicator. 
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In 1868-74 Mr. W. H. Whitmore 
reissued a series of tracts relating to 
Andros, and published a memoir of 
him, which historical experts admit 
to have effected a total change of 
opinion regarding his character. The 
charges against him have been suc- 
cessfully refuted, and the stigma of 
being a placeman and a tyrant has 
been wiped out.' It is a parallel to 
the vindication of many a calumniated 
sovereign. 

Another and a nobler parallel might 
be drawn. Great things have been 
attributed to kings, from the inven- 
tion of the alphabet to the project of 
the circumnavigation of the globe, 
which even Gibbon, who has stripped 
many a royal daw of his borrowed 
plumes, ascribes to George the Third. 
Yet the actual beneficent achieve- 
ments of monarchs fill an inspiring 
volume of history. Their counter- 
parts, the governors of colonies, have 
a no less honourable record. The 
great German poet, intending to make 
his hero redeem his past and work 
out his own salvation, assigns him 
as a task the draining of a marsh. 
Could Goethe have even then travelled 
in the nascent British colonial empire, 
he would have found grander materials 
for an epic delineation than were sup- 
plied by the confined conditions of a 
petty German principality. Had 
Faust been an Australian governor 
in the second decade of the old cen- 
tury, when his creator was dreaming 
out the story of his redemption, he 
might have played a notable part in 
the building up of new States. As 
Colonel Lachlan Macquarie, he might 
have stamped his name in perpetuity 
on lake, river, plain, and port. He 


1 Whitmore’s work is described in the 
admirable BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 


History compiled by a corps of forty 
American professors and librarians, edited 
by Mr. Larned, and published through the 
munificence of Mr. George Iles. 
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would have used the abundant con- 
vict-labour at his disposal to open 
out his vast territory by making 
hundreds of miles of durable roads, 
and he would have thrown a high- 
way over a precipitous range of 
mountains, thus binding the east to 
the west. He would have devoted 
himself to moralising the convicts, 
converting them into free citizens, 
teaching them to build homes and to 
farm, and aiding them with money 
and stores. He would have erected 
churches, schools, and public build- 
ings. At a somewhat later date, if 
he were still bent on draining marshes, 
as governor of South Australia he 
would have reclaimed the mangrove 
swamp where now stands the beauti- 
ful city of Adelaide. Returning to 
New South Wales as Governors Bris- 
bane and Darling, he would have 
distributed his thirty or forty thou- 
sand convicts all over the colony, 
assigning them to farmers and trades- 
men, and thus initiating agriculture 
and industry. As the genial and 
popular Sir Richard Bourke, he would 
have discontinued the free granting 
of State lands and put them up to 
auction, given the squatter his Magna 
Charta, and placed pastoral occupa- 
tion on a secure footing. As the 
irascible and resolute Sir George 
Gipps, adopting the ideas of the great 
colonising genius of the age, he would 
have set apart the funds received on 
account of the sale of crown lands 
for the promotion of immigration, and 
have thus rescued large numbers from 
starvation and planted them down 
under sunnier skies, where the hard 
struggle for existence is sensibly light- 
ened. Stretching his powerful arm 
across the stormy waters that separ- 
ate the island-continent from New 
Zealand, he would have arrested the 
flight of land-grabbers that descended 
on that colony in its earliest days 
and have guarded its virgin soil for 
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worthier occupants. Reincarnated 
as Sir George Grey, he would have 
lightly sped over that same sea and 
continued to fulfil the same high 
mission. There, too, he would have 
found a race that would have equally 
evoked his sympathies and appealed 
to his imagination. One-half of it, 
possessing no ordinary personal at- 
tractions, and with the added charm 
of strangeness heightened by a pic- 
turesque environment, he might have 
loved as he had loved Gretchen,—not 
wisely, but too well. Thus initiated, 
he would have set himself to gather 
their proverbs, their romantic legends, 
their striking myths, and the collec- 
tion would have made a classical work 
on Polynesian mythology. Believing, 
like many missionaries and colonists, 
that a mixed race of Maories and 
British was destined to colonise the 
islands, he would have devoted him- 
self to raise and improve the condi- 
tion of the natives. He would have 
organised for them a form of govern- 
ment. He would have given them 
schools. He would have valorously 
resisted al] attempts to deprive them 
of their lands, and would have ex- 
posed their robbers, even were those 
robbers missionaries of high standing. 
He would still not have neglected the 
white settlers. Giving little encour- 
agement to sectarian colonies, he 
would have done his utmost to throw 
open all land to free settlement. He 
would have schemed a federation of 
the South Sea Islands, as he would 
afterwards have projected a federa- 
tion of South African States, where 
the Boers would have been in the 
ascendant. And when the time came 
to lay down the reins of the power 
that he had on the whole so benefi- 
cently held, he would draft for the 
colony a political constitution deliber- 
ately modelled on the most democratic 
commonwealth of modern times. Few 
rulers, it may be thought, have had such 
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opportunities of doing good to their 
fellows as a British colonial governor, 


Vv. 


Certain colonies, to which the 
existence of lower races in dispropor- 
tionate numbers denies the capacity 
for further growth, are permanently 
arrested at this pre-constitutional 
stage, where the governor is all and 
in all. In Mauritius, a _ recent 
governor of the island states that 
he is expected to do everything, 
“down to the smallest details of 
administration.” In several of our 
West Indian colonies he is at this 
day a perpetual superintending provi- 
dence. To the last the Spanish 
colonies were despotically governed. 
Even in normal colonies the stage 
is sometimes unduly prolonged. The 
North American colonies slowly 
wrested from their governors the 
elementary rights of self-government 
about the same time and in much 
the same way as the people of Eng- 
land wrung their independence from 
their kings. When responsible govern- 
ment is granted to a colony, as it 
was gradually to the North American 
colonies after 1688 and to most Aus- 
tralasian colonies about 1854-55, its 
governor becomes a ruler answering 
to a constitutional sovereign. In one 
of the few philosophical treatises that 
have been written on the subject of 
colonies (a book that procured for 
its author the influential post of 
Permanent Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies) Professor Herman Merivale 
defines the chief function of a consti- 
tutional governor. He should be “a 
mediator between extreme parties and 
a controller of extreme resolutions, 
an independent and dispassionate 
adviser.” Echoing language that 
has become classical, Earl Grey in- 
structed the governor of Nova Scotia 
to “make himself both a mediator and 
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a moderator between the influential of 
all parties.” In the earlier phases of 
this stage (on the testimony of Sir 
George Bowen), “a governor with a 
strong will, popular manners, and 
political knowledge and experience ” 
may exercise a commanding influence, 
and the sagacious Lord Elgin, who 
endeavoured to maintain a “ dignified 
neutrality” between opposing parties, 
asserted that he enjoyed twice the 
authority in constitutional Canada 
that he had possessed in semi-abso- 
lute Jamaica. Like Lord Sydenham, 
he may exert great influence over the 
legislature. Like Metcalfe, he may 
come victoriously out of a conflict 
with the executive council. Like 
Bowen in Queensland, he may suc- 
cessfully resist an unwise attempt to 
introduce a paper currency. As George 
the Third in 1783, and William the 
Fourth in 1834, arbitrarily dismissed 
the Whigs, a governor of Newfound- 
land in 1861 dismissed his ministry ; 
in 1858 the governor of New South 
Wales had resolved to dismiss his ; 
the Anglo-Indian Frere summarily 
discharged the Molteno ministry in 
South Africa; nine years afterwards 
Sir Hercules Robinson cashiered Mr. 
Rhodes. But it is a heroic remedy 
which Sir George Bowen did not dare 
to use in Victoria when his ministers 
cut adrift almost the entire Civil 
Service because the Legislative Council 
had thrown out the supplies bill, to 
which a bill for the payment of 
members had been tacked. All of 
these larger prerogatives have been 
gradually laid down in the constitu- 
tional colonies. Three prerogatives 
are retained. The governor, like the 
sovereign, selects his prime minister, 
and the act may have serious conse- 
quences. Like the governor-general 
of Canada in 1896, he may refuse to 
appoint senators, and may maintain 
his refusal. Like the governor of 
New Zealand in 1893, he may refuse 
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to appoint a batch of twelve legis- 
lative councillors in the belief that 
the council would thus be swamped. 
An obscure clerk in the Colonial 
Office, using the name of the 
Secretary for the Colonies, who never 
sees the message, will then invite 
him to “ waive” his objections, and 
the invitation will be equivalent to 
a command. He may also refuse 
to grant a dissolution to a sanguine 
minister, and, as three recent Aus- 
tralian experiences show, without 
exciting public disapproval. Beyond 
these real but rarely exercised pre- 
rogatives he has little else to do 
than sign his ministers’ documents. 
Even this is superfluous. A convict 
may be released in the name of the 
governor before the governor's sig- 
nature has been appended to the 
warrant. Things are done every 
day in government departments in 
his name without waiting for his 
sanction. What would happen if he 
then refused to sign the document, 
it passes the imagination to conceive. 
Nor must he identify himself with his 
ministers’ policy. When Lord Hope- 
toun publicly avowed his participation 
in a certain action of his ministry, he 
was openly rebuked in the Federal 
House of Representatives. The 
governor has become a shadow. The 
Premier of the colony, the Prime 
Minister of the Dominion or the 
Commonwealth, is now its working 
king. 


VI. 


The governor completes the parallel 
with the sovereign by undergoing all 
his vicissitudes. As monarchs have 
died prematurely, been assassinated, 
have fallen in battle, taken their own 
lives, abdicated, been imprisoned, 
deposed, banished, restored, tried have 
beheaded, so colonial governors have 
died in office, been assassinated, have 
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fallen in battle, laid violent hands on 
themselves, resigned, been imprisoned, 
deposed, expelled, restored, impeached, 
tried, recalled, and hanged, and in 
both sets of cases for similar reasons. 
Many North American governors 
died in office,—some of them (like 
some popes and some presidents) soon 
after entering on its duties. Nota 
few South American governors died 
in office, or sodn after their term had 
expired before they had left their 
colonies, or when they were on their 
way home, or when they had reached 
home. Four Australasian governors 
died in harness,—two of them from 
the vexations of office reacting on an 
enfeebled constitution. One of the 
greatest colonial governors, Pizarro, 
died at the hands of envious rivals, thus 
expiating the murder of the Inca sove- 
reign, Atahualpa. One of his succes- 
sors in the viceroyalty of Peru, like 
at least one Roman emperor and a 
Norwegian king, was assassinated by 
men whose wives he had wronged. A 
governor of the Gold Coast, Sir Charles 
MacCarthy, was killed by an Ashanti 
chief, and a Spanish governor of Sulu, 
in the Philippines, by a Moro pirate. 
A governor of Dutch New Guinea, 
Van Sommelsdyk, fell in the field, 
fighting against rebels. Like at least 
one king, Ludwig the Second of 
Bavaria, a governor of New York, 
who found himself unable to enforce 
his instructions, committed suicide. 
Governors have resigned, as kings 
and queens have abdicated, for a 
variety of reasons. They have 
resigned because their ministers did 
things in their absence of which they 
disapproved, like Sir Arthur Gordon 
in New Zealand, or because they 
were innocently entrapped, like Lord 
Onslow in the same colony, into 
approving their ministers’ sharp 
practice. They have resigned, as 
ministers of the Gospel have resigned, 
because of slights and insults. They 
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have resigned, as bishops have re. 
signed, because their wives could not 
endure colonial society, as is said of 
a governor of New South Wales ; or 
because they had committed well- 
intended blunders, like a more recent 
governor of the same colony; or 
because they were out of sympathy 
with the tastes of the people, like a 
recent religious and non-sporting 
governor of South Australia; or 
because they had hopelessly com- 
promised themselves. Wisely emu- 
lating Diocletian, the second and 
easy-going governor of Tasmania, 
Colonel Davey, withdrew from the 
worries of office to cultivate cabbages 
near Hobart. 

They have been recalled for an 
equal variety of reasons. A governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope was recalled 
because he was unpopular ; a viceroy, 
the first of the two Marquises of 
Caiiete, for severity to the Spaniards; 
De la Barriére, a governor of New 
Caledonia, for too great leniency to 
the convicts; Valckenaer, a governor 
of Java, for cruelty to the Chinese. 
Lord Torrington, governor of Ceylon, 
was recalled because of hostile resist- 
ance in his council after the rebellion 
of 1848 and a quarrel with his prin- 
cipal officers. Sir Benjamin d’Urban 
was recalled from South Africa in 
1837, and Sir Henry Bartle Frere in 
1880, because they were out of har- 
mony with the Home Government’s 
policy of renunciation. From the 
same Cape (and colony) of Storms Sir 
George Grey was recalled in 1859 for 
incorrigible insubordination and extra- 
vagant assertion of his powers. Like a 
viceroy of Peru, Sir Peregrine Maitland 
was recalled from the Cape because he 
was too old to be equal to a critical 
situation. Sir Francis Head was 
recalled from Canada because he was 
“ feather-brained and untrustworthy.” 
Pronis, the first French governor of 
Madagascar, was recalled because his 

















life shocked even the French settlers ; 
and Sir J. Eardley Wilmot was 
recalled from Tasmania on similar 
grounds, according to one account, or 
for a lack of straightforward dealing 
with the Secretary for the Colonies 
(who was then Mr. Gladstone), accord- 
ing to another account. Wilmot 
reaped little profit by superseding 
the good Sir John Franklin, whom 
Lord Derby recalled on a frivolous 
pretext. The first four governors of 
Australia, and possibly the sixth, 
were lied out of office. The strange, 
but energetic Count Frontenac, 
governor of French Canada, fell 
before the machinations of his 
enemies. An outbreak of public in- 
dignation, like that against Governor 
Eyre, may be needed to bring about 
a governor's recall. It may be con- 
trived by a mere clerk in the Colonial 
Office. Sir Henry Taylor relates in 
his AuToBioGRAPHY how he had come 
to the conclusion that the governor of 
one of the sugar colonies ought to be 
removed. He tried to persuade the 
Secretary of State to take that step. 
The Secretary knew that he might 
have to defend it in Parliament, and 
could not be persuaded. Taylor let 
some time elapse, and then, finding 
that the governor in question was not 
mending his ways, he wrote a despatch 
recalling him, and took it to the 
Secretary to be signed. He signed it. 
Taylor’s colleague, Sir James Stephen, 
could have told many a similar tale. 
A governor’s acts may be called 
in question during his term of office. 
The most illustrious of colonial 
governors was superseded by an 
obscure individual, who sent home the 
great Columbus in chains ; by a salu- 
tary operation of the lex talionis not 
uncommon in colonial history, Bob- 
adilla was himself supplanted, and 
soon perished with his ill-gotten 
gold. A commissioner was sent out 
to supersede the discoverer of the 
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Pacific, and another commissioner 
was sent to supersede him. A lawyer 
was commissioned to report on 
Pizarro, and took his place after he 
was murdered. A commissioner was 
despatched all the way to Australia 
to check Governor Macquarie’s craze 
for building. Such  inquisitions 
have been far from infrequent, and 
have taken place in the South Seas 
within the last few years. Kings 
have been tried, and governors have 
been tried. The greatest of Indian 
governors-general was impeached. 
Articles equivalent to impeachment 
were drawn up against a governor 
of New South Wales, who, like Clive, 
suffered the indignity of seeing his 
administration scrutinised by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 
When a Spanish governor’s term of 
office came to an end, he underwent 
his residencia. He was then, as it 
were, placed on his trial, and his 
whole course as governor subjected 
to a strict scrutiny. He retired to 
a neighbouring village, where he 
remained in seclusion. The ordeal 
was no mere form and no mockery. 
In the case of one viceroy it lasted two 
years. Another viceroy, the Count 
of Lemos, was sued by the relatives 
of a Spaniard whom he had put to 
death. The lawsuit dragged through 
forty years, and the viceroy was 
condemned, or rather his judgment 
was reversed, for he had long before 
gone to his account. Governors, like 
kings, have been imprisoned. La 
Bourdonnais was sent to the Bastille : 
Andros was imprisoned in Massa- 
chusetts and Valckenaer in Java; 
and in Carolina it was the “ common 
practice ” to resist and imprison their 
governors. The deposition of kings 


is one of the standing tragedies of 
history. The deposition of governors 
is as frequent in the history of 
It was often witnessed in 
An 


colonies. 


North America. oppressive 
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governor of Virginia was banished 
to England, but sent back and 
restored, like Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria. A governor of New South 
Wales was deposed by a military 
mutiny and shipped to Tasmania, 
but was nominally reinstated. A 
governor of New Zealand was shipped 
to England. The last viceroy of 
Peru was deposed by an insurrec- 
tionary junta. 

The panorama of history unwinds 
no more dramatic scenes than the 
public penances of imperial Henry 
under the iron grasp of Hildebrand, 
and of royal Henry under the unre- 
lenting pressure of Becket. It was 
reserved for a Spanish viceroy to 
furnish another striking parallel 
between governors and sovereigns. 
Convinced by his confessor, or con- 
victed by a still sterner monitor 
within his own breast, the Count of 
Lemos, already mentioned, was racked 
with the pangs of remorse on account 
of forty Spaniards whom he had 
summarily executed, and seven years 
afterwards he ordered masses to be 
said for the souls of his victims. The 
grandee of Spain even took part in 
the atonement by acting as sacristan, 
organ-blower, and lampman. In the 
midst of his theatrical penance retri- 
bution overtook him, and he was 
carried off by some obscure disease 
while still in his prime. 

Lastly, as a French king expiated 
the crimes of his ancestors by the 
guillotine, a French colonial ruler 
was publicly executed. And, as a 


single English king was brought to 
the block, so has a single English 
governor atoned for his rebellion on 
the scaffold. 

The guerdon of the colonial 
governor would thus seem to have 
been supersession, compulsory resigna- 
tion, recall, imprisonment, deposition, 
death from a broken heart, or a death 
of ignominy. But he has also reaped 
fame, rank, wealth, and an honour- 
able grave. In the story of empire 
few names will shine with a brighter 
lustre than those of Columbus and 
Cortez, and Penn and Oglethorpe, Dur- 
ham and Grey. Four Peruvian vice- 
roys were made marquises. At least 
five British colonial governors have 
been raised to the peerage, and two 
others have been advanced in it. A 
grandson of Almagro received a grant 
of lands. Two governors of Tasmania 
and a governor of Victoria accepted 
sums of money; while others, as the 
second governor of South Australia, 
made heavy pecuniary sacrifices for 
their colonies. Several Spanish 
governors, on their return, were 
placed in the Council of the Indies, 
and one of them became its president. 
Sir Hercules Robinson is known to 
have advised the Colonial Office, but 
the British governor usually comes 
home to live in obscurity and die 
in neglect. Frere and Grey alone, 
their errors forgotten and only their 
greatness remembered, sleep in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


J. Couuier. 





MADEMOISELLE AISSE. 


Tue public bas lately devoted a 
considerable amount of morbid atten- 
tion to the epistolary effusions of 
lovers. Many centuries and many 
countries have been ransacked for 
these personal revelations; the 
real and fictitious, the distinguished 
and the puerile have alike been 
devoured with indiscriminating avi- 
dity. Pondering on this somewhat 
sudden burst of literary sentimen- 
tality, if literary it can be called, 
we recollected a certain volume, for 
many years the occupant of a place 
on our bookshelves, keeping com- 
pany with a variety of French 
memoirs. It is a little book, of 
meagre proportions and unassuming 
aspect, and it contains, not the 
avowed correspondence of lover and 
mistress, but a sequence of gossiping 
letters written by a woman to her 
intimate friend. It bears the title, 
Lerrres DE MADEMOISELLE Aissé A 
Mapame C., and was published at 
Paris in 1787. Only one genuine 
love-letter is included among the 
thirty-six filling the covers. Never- 
theless there runs through the seven 
years’ correspondence the story of a 
love as tragic as it was profound. It 
is revealed, so to speak, almost in- 
voluntarily, not with the overwhelm- 
ing abandonment of Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse’s direct declarations, or the 
intellectual passion of Heloise, but in 
disjointed records and half veiled 
allusions, wrung by suffering from 
the lonely writer. It is an un- 
challenged axiom how strangely the 
sentiment of an age is unconsciously 
illustrated in the career of its con- 
temporaries. The life of Mile. Aissé 


is a case in point; the record of it 
reads like one of those semi-oriental 
romances so greatly in vogue during 
the eighteenth century, and in fact 
later many of the circumstances were 
appropriated by the novelists of that 
school. 

About the year 1698 a certain 
small town in Circassia was sacked 
by the Turks, and those of the inhabi- 
tants who were not massacred were 
conveyed to the slave-market of Con- 
stantinople and there offered for sale. 
Among these was a big-eyed four- 
year-old girl, lovely, winsome, and 
singularly intelligent, and held by 
report, rightly or wrongly, to be of 
royal lineage. Under what circum- 
stances this pretty child attracted the 
notice of the Comte de Feérriol, French 
ambassador to the Porte, is uncertain ; 
we can only speculate as to the 
motives which induced the elderly 
roué to purchase her. The fact how- 
ever remains, that he bought the child, 
and shortly afterwards returning tem- 
porarily to Paris he took her thither 
with him. Little Aissé was installed 
with his sister-in-law, young Madame 
de Férriol, in the big family hotel in 
the Rue Neuve St. Augustin, where 
she shared the nursery of the year- 
old heir, the baby Comte de Pont 
de Veyle. His brother the Comte 
d’Argental, the future friend of Vol- 
taire and Adrienne Lecovvreur’s 
faithful lover, was not born until 
several years later. During her child- 
hood her position in the household 
seems to have been an assured one, as 
in corresponding with the family the 
ambassador constantly couples her 
name with those of his nephews, “our 
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children,” as he affectionately styles 
them. We have no clue as to how or 
where her education was achieved, 
but that intellectually it must have 
been excellent is amply proved by the 
distinguished place accorded to her, 
while still a mere girl, in the most 
cultured society of the epoch, a society 
including Voltaire, Fontenelle, Sainte 
Aulaire, Montesquieu, Lord Boling- 
broke and his charming second wife, 
the cynical Madame de Deffand, 
Madame de Tencin, and Madame de 
Lambert, the fair philosopher,—a 
world as brilliant as it was immoral, 
where all men and women had their 
price, and few refrained from realising 
their value. Honour was held but as 
an inheritance wherewith to pay the 
debts of pleasure. Perhaps at no 
period was French society more cor- 
rupt than during the minority of 
Louis the Fifteenth, when one of the 
most profligate dukes of the profligate 
House of Orleans acted as Regent. 
During the latter years of the late 
King’s reign Madame de Maintenon’s 
influence had established a certain 
outward decorum at court, but 
neither Quietist meditations, Jan- 
senist prayers, Bossuet’s eloquence, 
or Fénélon’s piety had accomplished 
any real social purification. Beneath 
the surface the old vicious tendencies 
flourished uncleansed, and quickly 
sprang up afresh in the tainted atmo- 
sphere of the regency. 

The De Férriols were ill calculated 
to be wise or safe guardians to a 
young girl amid such surroundings. 
The head of the house, Auguste, 
Comte de Férriol, councillor, president 
of the parliament of Metz, receiver 
general of the finances of Dauphiné, 
was immersed in a tangle of financial 
intrigues and speculations. His wife, 


considerably his junior and already 
noted for her intimacy with the 
Maréchal d’Uxelles, was sister to the 
notorious Madamede Tencin. Of the 
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two ladies St. Simon writes, Madame 
de Férriol avait plus de douceur et de 
galanterie, Vautre infiniment plus 
Wesprit, @intrigue, et de debauche,— 
a crude but not unjust analysis of 
their characters, though he should 
have added to the former a cupidity 
which few considerations ever curbed, 
and which was a constant incentive 
to actions of the meanest kind. On 
the few occasions when we find the 
countess in the position of adviser to 
her ward, we are appalled at the low 
moral standard she exhibits. Her 
treasury held only false coin, debased 
by the world’s alloy, superscribed by 
the god mammon. Brought up from 
infancy in this vicious environment 
the personality of Aissé is a revela- 
tion moving us to astonishment. We 
find her a being utterly apart, as alien 
in spirit as in race to those around 
her. Sincere, gentle, and unselfish, 
she cherished an ideal of purity, 
which no evil influence could ever 
deface, no lapse of her own destroy. 
In her darkest moments, from the 
lowest abyss of misdoing, we hear her 
agonised cry, “Ah! I am full of faults, 
but I do respect and love virtue.” 
Her steps might falter, she might 
fall, but her ideal was never oblite- 
rated. To Aissé’s personal charms 
all her contemporaries bear ample 
testimony ; beyond actual physical 
beauty, she also possessed a tender, 
irresistible grace, subtle and pervad- 
ing as some faint perfume, a dowry 
from the Orient. But the very gifts 
so largely contributing to her attrac- 
tion, proclaimed an origin fatally 
detrimental to her advancement or 
establishment in life. 

About 1711 the ambassador re- 
turned finally from Constantinople, 
a wreck in mind and body, and 
definitely settled down in_ the 
Hotel de Férriol, where he remained 
until his death eleven years later. 
Throughout his final illness Aissé 

















nursed him with the devotion of 
a daughter, and at his decease he 
bequeathed her a small sum of ready 
money and an annuity of £150. 
These legacies were, however, pro- 
ductive of little pleasure to the girl. 
They evoked a tempest of avari- 
cious wrath from Madame de Feérriol, 
who overwhelmed her with daily accu- 
sations of scheming and ingratitude 
until in a moment of despair, Aissé 
threw the obnoxious will into the fire, 
thereby destroying all legal proof of 
her benefactor’s intentions. The De 
Férriols, apparently without scruple, 
took advantage of this rash act to 
retain the money for their own needs. 
These were possibly pressing, as they 
appear to have been involved in con- 
stant financial difficulties, due to the 
count’s speculations and his wife’s 
extravagance. The unfortunate Aissé 
was again relegated to her former 
position as a dependant on charity. 
About this time the bitterness of 
the situation was greatly augmented 
by the appearance on the scene of 
the Duke of Orleans, whose vagrant 
fancy she had caught, and who perse- 
cuted her with insolent attentions. 
Madame de Férriol warmly espoused 
his cause. To her lax and ambitious 
mind, to be maitresse en titre to the 
Regent (a position eagerly coveted and 
unblushingly held by the first women 
in society) seemed a brilliant opening 
for the dowerless waif. But Aissé’s 
views were far otherwise; no coercion, 
no persuasion, would induce her to 
listen to her royal lover. Finally she 
avowed, that sooner than yield to his 
importunities, she would take refuge 
in a convent. The threat appears 
to have frightened Madame de Feérriol 
into abandoning her part of devil’s 
advocate ; Aissé was infinitely useful 
to her in a hundred ways, and she 
had no mind to be a loser at home 
and no gainer at court. After her 
withdrawal from the intrigue we hear 
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little more of the Regent’s attentions ; 
doubtless he speedily found another 
lady as fair, and less obdurate. 

Scattered throughout the many 
memoirs and correspondences of the 
day we have frequent glimpses of the- 
pathetic figure of La belle Mademoi- 
selle Aissé, La charmante Grecque, as 
she was sometimes called. Now 
caressed and flattered, as often 
humiliated, of no assured status, 
without a possible future, yet spirit- 
uelle and lovely, she is ever wel- 
comed in the first Parisian salons, a 
cherished member of their most exclu- 
sive céteries. The slender details we 
know of her home life do not present it 
as attractive ; the low moral tone, the 
complete lack of sympathy between 
herself and Madame de Feérriol, whose 
temper also was none of the best, 
must have been very painful to 
Aissé’s tender nature. Her frequent 
reference to her wish to fulfil her duty 
marks the width of the separation 
between them. A warm attachment 
seems to have, however, existed be- 
tween herself and the sons of the 
house, and any occasional misunder- 
standing which arises cuts her to the 
heart. Pride has no part in her affec- 
tions ; even when wronged she is always 
the first to seek reconciliation. Poor 
starving soul, so fain to make a nest 
for itself! We hear of her affection 
for the maid Sophie, for Patie her 
dog, the delight she takes in the 
decoration of her dreary little salon, 
in her flowers, her bibelots. On every 
side her nature throws out little ten- 
drils of love and interest, alas into 
how ungenial an atmosphere! Not 
least among her troubles comes the 
pinch of personal poverty, so keenly 
felt by a dependant. 

Suddenly this twilight existence, 
with its grey griefs and petty worries, 
flared into splendid day. The birth- 
day of her life was come; she was 
beloved and she loved again. About 
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the end of 1721, or early in the fol- 
lowing spring, Aissé met in the salon 
of Madame du Deffand, then in the 
zenith of her reckless dissipated 
youth, Blaise d’Aydie, clerc tonsuré 
du Diocese de Périgueux, Chevalier 
non profés de Vordre de St. Jean de 
Jerusalem. A few years Aissé’s 
senior, he was a younger son of a 
poor but distinguished family. Loyal, 
brave and clever, capable of appre- 
ciating the finer side of life, he had 
hitherto indolently accepted the baser. 
Handsome and dissolute, though ever 
an unfaithful lover, he was adored 
by women ; and it remained for the 
lovely Circassian to evoke and rivet 
a passionate and unswerving devotion. 
Under her gentle influence his life 
ennobled and expanded ; her tender 
hand weeded out the tares, and 
sowed the barren places with pure 
thoughts and lofty ideals. But like 
many a woman before and since she 
awoke from the intoxication of 


spiritual husbandry to find that, 


mingling with the white lilies of 
platonic friendship, the red rose of 
passion had sprung in her own breast. 
She realised the situation poignantly. 
Between the Chevalier d’Aydie, 
courtier and man of rank, and Aissé, 
the Circassian slave, what honourable 
union could there be? With des- 
perate courage she determined to 
thrust from her the love she so sorely 
craved. With tragic despair she 
turned for help to Madame de Férriol. 
“Forbid him the house, madame, I 
am so weak. Let me not see him,” 
she cried; but she appealed vainly, 
she spoke a language that was as a 
foreign tongue. The countess laughed 
in her face: “What, you love the 
chevalier and you wish to send him 
away? You are mad—you want a 
lover, and you are exceedingly lucky 
to get one that all the women will 
envy you.” Fate was too strong for 
her. The chevalier became a daily 


visitor, and Aissé returned his adora- 
tion with all the strength of a 
matured and southern nature. The 
sequel was almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. Love the betrayer triumphed, 
and the price had to be paid. 

In the extremity of her need Aissé 
turned to her friend Lady Boling- 
broke, whose first husband had been 
Monsieur de Vilette, the nephew of 
Madame de Maintenon, for she dared 
hope for no aid or counsel from the 
De Feérriols. Her confidence was 
not misplaced. Lady Bolingbroke 
arranged a journey together to Eng- 
land, but Aissé did not proceed 
further than the outskirts of Paris, 
where she was lodged under the care 
of an English valet and her faithful 
maid, Sophie—Sophie so often men- 
tioned in the letters, “the loving 
guardian of my soul and body,” who 
after her mistress’s death took the 
veil. Probably the few weeks before 
and after the birth of her baby 
were the happiest in all poor Aissé’s 
troubled life. In the seclusion of 
the sanctuary found for her by Lady 
Bolingbroke she received her lover 
without comment or question, while 
for a short space her arms enfolded 
their child, whom she adored. The 
peace was short-lived; she was 
quickly bereft of her treasure. 
Little Célenie was sent to England, 
later to be brought back, and placed 
in a convent at Sens, as Miss 
Black, a niece of Lord Bolingbroke, 
while Aissé returned to the old 
harassing existence in the Hotel de 
Férriol. Apparently her reputation 
had in no wise suffered, as we find 
her still moving in society with 
distinction and appreciation. It is 
hardly possible, however, that scandal 
could have been entirely silent in 
gossiping Paris, but it is equally 
doubtful whether, even had the truth 
become known, it would have greatly 
affected her position, so lax were the 
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morals of the day. Beside the sordid 
intrigues of those around her, that of 
Mademoiselle Aissé and the chevalier 
was as light to darkness ; but Aissé 
judged it by another standard. Con- 
derning herself, her heart broke in her 
lover’s hand. Like the great Spanish 
mystic she tried to serve both God 
and man, a double servitude which 
marriage alone can consecrate, and 
even as St. Teresa she found no rest. 
She had violated her own ideal, 
and with Pascal learned that, Celwi le 
plus difficile & pardonner, c'est soi- 
meme. 

Clear writ within the chamber of 
her soul she read the word renuncia- 
tion ; but where was she to find 
the courage to bar out a love, which 
was to her as the breath of life? How 
was she to forsake a man to whom 
she was bone of his bone, flesh of his 
flesh? “I have not the strength to 
subdue a passion that my reason 
condemns, but cannot conquer.” For 
nine long years the weary warfare 


twixt body and spirit was waged ; 
* Duty and love,” she wails, “ combat 
without ceasing in my heart and soul.” 
The volume of letters to which we 
referred in the beginning of this 


article reveal with psychological 
minuteness the whole of this pro- 
tracted agony. The first letter, 
written when her child was about 
two years old, bears the date 1726, 
and the correspondence continues 
until the writer's death. It is to 
Madame Calandrini, aunt of Lord 
Bolingbroke and wife of a Genevan 
professor, with whom Aissé had 
formed a strong friendship during 
the lady’s visits to Paris, that the 
letters are addressed. Ostensibly 
they are an idle chronicle of passing 
events and trivial personal expe- 
riences, written with considerable 
literary aptitude and full of wit and 
charm. But amid the idle Parisian 
tattle there rings with profound irony 


an involuntary cry of intense personal 
suffering. 


Quoth heart of neither maid or wife, 
To tongue of neither wife or maid, 
Thou wag’st, but I am worn with strife, © 
And feel like flowers that fade. 


Yet it is a pity that such strife 
should ever have been, for undoubtedly 
the chevalier would have made her 
his lawful wife. In August, 1727, she 
writes: “He has offered to marry me 
—he makes me the tenderest, the 
most impassioned proposals in the 
world.” The tragedies of life are its 
lost possibilities,—sadder far than lost 
possessions. The chance of happiness 
comes to most people once in their 
lives, if they only knew it, and the 
decision which accepts or refuses it 
is usually the sum total of their life’s 
training. Thus it was with Aissé, 
Years of self-effacement found their 
ultimate expression in the rejection 
of her lover’s proposal, 

“Judge, how the step would be 
viewed by the world, if he married 
a nobody without means, solely de- 
pendent on the family of Monsieur 
de Férriol. No, I love his honour 
too dearly. He would repent,” she 
adds sad and untrusting, “he would 
repent of having followed this insane 
passion, and I—I could not survive 
the misery of having caused his ruin.” 
The blindness which sacrificed the 
future happiness of both as the sequel 
surely proved, is perhaps the most 
tragic episode in the whole story. 
Logically she should henceforth have 
accepted the situation, or for ever 
have severed the connection. She did 
neither ; where heart and conscience 
so disagreed she lacked strength 
to arbitrate, and month after month 
the weary struggle continues. One 
moment she despairingly dreams of 
forsaking the earthly for the heavenly 
bridegroom, of wresting a peace from 
the hand of God within the convent 
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walls ; but what rest could come to 
her, who knew no paradise save in 
the shelter of her lover’s arms, and 
to whom the sacred image of the 
Virgin’s Child would but recall her 
own defrauded motherhood ? 

La petite personne, as Aissé calls 
her child, is constantly in her 
thoughts. She is ever hungering for 
the touch of the clinging childish 
hands, the baby prattle, the sweet 
kisses, which are lavished on the 
pious sisters in the old grey convent 
at Sens. To raise a dowry for the 
little Célenie she daily makes her 
pitiful economies, or sells her jewels 
to invest the money in some promising 
venture ; schemes too often frustrated 
by Madame de Férriol, who borrows 
the slender hoards, and apparently 
forgets to repay them. Nor was the 
chevalier, who idolised his child, back- 
ward in similar endeavours, though 
his position about court made the 
task of saving a more difficult matter. 


The meetings of Aissé and her child 
were rare, social ties and lack of 
means continually keeping them apart. 


There is among the letters one 
detailed record of a couple of weeks 
spent at Sens. In a rapture of 
delight Aissé writes: “The poor little 
one loves me to distraction, she was 
so overcome with joy at seeing me 
it nearly made her ill.” A divine 
instinct seems to have drawn her to 
the beautiful stranger whose heart she 
wrings by crying, “I have no father, 
no mother, I pray you be my mother ; 
I love you as much as if you were.” 

Poor mother! Poor child! Lady 
Bolingbroke was greatly attracted by 
the little girl’s charms, and much 
wished to adopt her, a proposal which 
“terribly upsets you know whom— 
he is mad about it,” scribbles Aissé 
to her confidante. At the chevalier’s 
desire the offer was declined, "and 
wisely as events proved, for it was 
not long ere the father could assert 


his entire right to the child. The 
mother’s weary pilgrimage was nearly 
done. “ All that the ardour of an 
overwhelming passion can do or say, 
he has done, and said;” but no love 
of his could heal the wounds, or bind 
her to life. The worn-out frame 
becomes weaker and weaker, the 
spiritual forces gather strength. “I 
make efforts which kill me, my body 
succumbs to the agitation of my mind.” 
Week by week are posted to her 
friend the details of the lingering 
illness, the wasting fever, the deadly 
sickness, the hacking cough ; nothing 
is omitted, nor does any struggle of 
the tortured spirit pass unrecorded. 
The fierce fight of body and soul for 
existence is terrible. But more tragic 
even than Aissé’s sufferings is the 
despair of her lover ; step by step he 
contends with death for his beloved. 
All concealment of their Jiaison is 
ended ; he never leaves her, and all 
that human love and thought can do 
he does, but vainly. Aissé slips further 
and further from him; like another 
who had greatly loved, she strove for 
a final conquest of the flesh; with 
Guinevere she cries, “ For as well as 
I have loved thee, mine heart will not 
serve me to see thee.” The moment 
of supreme renunciation was come, 
and with feeble hand she writes the 
dismissal of her lover. We know 
only the substance of that sad letter, 
but we possess his reply in full, noble 
in its simplicity and unselfish tender- 
ness. He accepts all conditions—it 
is too long to quote at length. 
“ Rest, be happy, no matter by what 
means; to me they will always be 
bearable, provided they do not drive 
me from your heart. Be assured 
from this moment I love you as 
tenderly as it is possible to love, as 
purely as you could desire.” Finally 
he adds: “ Above all believe I am 
further removed even than yourself 
from ever forming another tie.” 
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Pathetically he explains that he 
writes a reply to her letter, not daring 
to discuss it with her face to face. 
Truly the darkness must have closely 
encompassed him, as he stood in the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

Her decision once made, his mis- 
tress with feverish haste would fain 
obtain the Church’s absolution and 
support. With strange incongruity 
it is Madame de Parabére, frailest of 
women but most faithful of friends, 
and Madame du Deffand, bitterest of 
sceptics, who send for a priest to 
minister to the eager, troubled soul. 
Madame de Feérriol stands aloof. It 
matters not to the dying woman who 
is the bearer of the message of recon- 
ciliation. He comes and the truce 
of God is signed at last. “I am 
overwhelmed, my peace is almost too 
great.” She pleads for a little longer 
life only to prove her strength and 
sincerity, but the great Task-master 
is merciful. He asked no test; He 
accepted her word. One long letter 
more, full of infinite tenderness for 
her lover, her child, the devoted 
Sophie, and her friends, and then the 
pen falls from the tired fingers: “ Fare- 


well, I have not strength to write 
We can only add, Requiescat 


more.” 
im pace. 

For some twenty-five years more 
we may follow the solitary figure of 
the chevalier; never again was his 
name linked with that of another 
woman. Immediately after Aissé’s 
death he left Paris, and taking little 
Célenie with him, settled on his 
estate in Périgord. To her he was 
always the most devoted and loving 
father, who even after her happy 
marriage to the Vicomte de Nanthia 
continued to watch over her. He 
kept up a correspondence with his 
old Parisian friends, sending them 
witty, affectionate letters, but he 
rarely visited the capital, and no 
entreaties would induce him again to 
make it his home. We seldom meet 
with any allusion to her whom 
he had loved so profoundly, and lost, 
but she was unforgotten. ‘There is 
a silence of life, more pathetic than 
death’s,” and every action of his life 
bore testimony to her unfading influ- 
ence. He died, as Voltaire wrote of 
him, wn chevalier, sans peur et sans 
reproche. 
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Some are born biographers: others 
achieve biography ; and some (by far 
the greatest number) have biography 
thrust upon them. And that is why 
the spirit of this reviewer, one of a 
class to whom the incompetent bio- 
grapher is a bane, an incubus, and an 
indigestion, rises up with alacrity to 
point the moral, not by the help of a 
drunken helot, but from a splendid 
example of successful art. 

The case of autobiography stands 
apart. Bold indeed is the man who 
attempts it, but he can be certain of 
achieving something, since even the 
attempt to give significance to the 
insignificant is in_ self-portraiture 
significant of much ; and in the worst 
autobiography that ever was put to- 
gether a man is at least legibly, and 
with a kind of dumb _ eloquence, 
written down an ass. But when two 
rambling volumes go to prove mainly 
that a man left behind him a pious 
widow or a friend without the literary 
gift, there is no step taken towards the 
presentment of a personality. And 
that, let it be clearly recognised, is 
the aim and end of all biography, 
although the task may be enlarged 
and enriched by the incidental in- 
terest of side-lights thrown upon 
history, literature, art, or some other 
general theme. 

First, then, let us consider the 
moral for mourning relatives. Which 
is likely to be the better portrait,— 
the work of a proved artist who sees 
his subject only perhaps at a dozen 
sittings, but brings to the portraiture 
a lifetime’s skill in disengaging the 
essential character and in conveying 
on canvas what he sees, or the 
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dabbling attempt of an amateur to 
set down features long familiar to 
him in a hundred different expres- 
sions? The answer cannot be un- 
qualified. It is true that the artist 
will almost infallibly see the head 
not precisely as friends see it,— 
that he will probably slur aspects 
which are dear and even significant 
to those who know. It is certain, 
moreover, that just in proportion to 
his skill will be his unwillingness to 
retouch, modify, and compromise, or 
to sacrifice the scheme of his picture 
in order to consecrate perhaps a cher- 
ished pair of slippers. Yet,—which 
will be the better portrait? 

Relatives, even the most pious, 
commonly recognise the superiority 
of an artist over the amateur in 
the matter of painting; but once it 
comes to biography, they will not 
apply the same canons. The bio- 
grapher is selected because he knew 
the dear departed so well; and 
when the selection has been made, 
at the biographer’s elbow stands the 
bereaved family, withholding this 
letter, qualifying that statement, 
insisting on this to be put in, that 
to be left out,—in plain English 
interfering at every turn with what 
ought to be a work of art. To all 
such may be commended the example 
of Mr. Gladstone’s family, who having 
selected with the best of their judg- 
ment a man to present to the world 
Mr. Gladstone’s personality, gave to 
the chosen biographer, as Mr. Morley 
gratefully acknowledges, a perfectly 
free hand. They have their reward. 

It should be conceded at once that 
those to whom falls the task of select- 

















ing a biographer cannot rely upon 
commanding one qualified as Mr. Mor- 
ley has been. We have argued so far 
that, just as the good portrait-painter 
is certain to make a better portrait 
of a sitter who merely comes into the 
studio and pays a price than could be 
made by a friend abounding in sym- 
pathy and knowledge, but deficient in 
skill and hampered by interference, so 
the skilled artist in biography, given 
the data from which to construct his 
memoir, will produce a work of more 
value than can be achieved by the 
unskilled piety of friends. Skill in 
the biographer and freedom to use 
that skill are of more moment than 
first-hand knowledge of the subject. 
But for the consummate work of art, 
even in portraiture, there is needed 
sympathy, that intimacy of the mind 
which inspired Reynolds’s picture of 
Johnson, and animates the wonderful 
group of heads by which Mr. Watts 
has enriched his generation. The 
quality which is in Mr. Watts’s Lord 
Lawrence, in his Mill, his Tennyson, 
his Swinburne, does not come of a 
dozen professional sittings, for these 
pictures do not show merely how a 
human face and figure may be ren- 
dered significant and decorative. They 
show the artist’s power matched with 
the thinker’s desire to express the 
particular significance of one face that 
has been to him charged with mean- 
ing and beauty ; they are, if you will, 
a form of hero-worship. And that 
quality is the quality which marks off 
the great biographies from those which 
are merely valuable and interesting 
memoirs. 

It is probably not sirictly accurate 
to say that Mr. Morley desired to 
write a Life of Gladstone. From 
a task so immense and so difficult 
even the hardiest might well shrink. 
But one may say assuredly that he 
could no more have slept easy at 
nights if some one else was doing it 
No. 529.—voL, Lxxxix. 
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than could Lockhart if the biography 
of Scott had been entrusted to 
another hand. Throughout the book 
one is aware of a man who is not 
merely carrying out conscientiously 
and skilfully an allotted task, but is 
also obeying the impulse to create a 
living likeness by the resources which 
his art commands. That is the art of 
biography : to conceive as an organic 
whole a personality in its growth 
from boyhood to the inevitable 
dwindling which is also in some ways 
a fulfilment ; and, having conceived 
it, to convey steadily and deliberately 
that conception, never pausing nor 
losing sight of the central pre-occupa- 
tion, but selecting and arranging the 
material so as to raise up in the 
reader’s mind a corresponding unity 
of impressions. It will not suffice 
that the biographer should furnish a 
number of facts arranged neatly in 
chronological sequence out of which 
we can construct a man. He is there 
to construct the man for us,—and 
then leave him to our judgment. 

Up to a certain point his problem 
corresponds with that of the novelist, 
and is governed by similar considera- 
tions ; it is a problem of selection, in 
which the law of economy, rejecting 
whatever is superfluous to the desired 
result, has full government. Only 
the significant can afford to be 
related, and whatever can be taken 
for granted must be left out. Domes- 
tic relations, as in the case of Shelley, 
digestive troubles as in the case of 
Carlyle, claim attention only when 
they are abnormal. Further, the 
biographer works under conditions 
which vary according to his task. 
Ne man who knows Boswell’s book 
will deny the significance of trifles ; 
but evidently the attempt to present 
Gladstone as Johnson was presented 
would have required a book hardly 
smaller than the pyramids. 

And here, of course, we strike the 
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essential difference between the artist 
in fiction and the artist in biography. 
The novelist either invents a character 
to fit a career or a career to display a 
character; he makes and limits the 
material from which to construct his 
unity. The biographer, who is bound 
by historic veracity, finds himself 
confronted with a medley of actions 
and utterances ; his task is to write 
the history of a career in such a way 
as to reveal, expressed through this 
maze of words and deeds, a continuous 
and growing personality. Yet his pro- 
vince must not for a moment be con- 
founded with that of the historian. 

To the historian character is of 
interest as a factor contributing to 
the series of events which it is his 
business to describe. To the bio- 
grapher events have significance as 
revealing character. The important 
fact for the historian is, let us say, 
that the Corn Law was repealed and 
certain results followed; the bio- 
grapher is primarily concerned to 
know what motives impelled Peel to 
his change of front, and how far 
Peel’s personal ascendency and 
abilities made the operation possible. 
In a life of Mr. Gladstone the whole 
episode of Corn Law reform is signi- 
ficant mainly as marking one of the 
slow and gradual steps by which the 
Tory of 1833 was transformed into 
the Liberal; and Mr. Morley, very 
rightly, lays less emphasis on Glad- 
stone’s part in the passage of the 
measure than on his more distinctive 
and characteristic action in the less 
weighty matter of Maynooth. 

For the biographer, who has over- 
come the ordinary temptations of the 
amateur,—who can be trusted on the 
one hand not to accumulate insigni- 
ficant personal details, and on the 
other not to omit or gloze over awk- 
ward facts—the commonest fault is 
that which leads him to stumble from 
his main purpose into side ‘ssues of 


narrative or controversy. It is diffi- 
cult for a man profoundly interested 
in a chain of events to remember that 
his only business in relating them 
is to render intelligible the part 
played in them by one man, and the 
effect produced by them on a character 
and a career. It is difficult for a 
man with strong views of his own to 
remember that his primary business 
in recording opinions is not to show 
how far they were wrong or right, but 
to use them in displaying his subject’s 
personality. Yet both these tempta- 
tions, though present in the highest 
degree, Mr. Morley has in our judg- 
ment successfully resisted. 

It is with a kind of heroism that 
he refrains in the first volume from 
a brilliant narrative of the social up- 
heaval which engendered the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. One can see him 
disregard on every side openings for 
the purple patch, in order to follow 
laboriously the devious course of a 
mind led by its natural impulses to- 
wards convictions opposite to those 
in which it was reared, and of a 
born party-man clinging with almost 
passionate loyalty to his party and 
its personal ties, while gradually the 
ground of allegiance gave way under 
his feet. The temptation to give the 
work in this stage the character of 
a political history, concentrating in- 
terest on the momentous events them- 
selves, and not on the part which one 
politician played in them, must have 
been the greater because Mr. Morley 
was well aware that certain possibili- 
ties inherent in his subject were im- 
possible for him. Gladstone was a 
churchman first and a politician after- 
wards, at least chronologically speak- 
ing; and the very time when the 
task of following his political career 
becomes most difficult and dry, is the 
period to exhibit most dramatically 
the other aspect of his personality. 
Yet the intimate history of Glad- 
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stone’s religious mind during the years 
of the Oxford Movement and the 
t secessions could not be ade- 
quately treated by Mr. Morley. 
What he could do, he has done 
admirably, in bringing out the domi- 
nating part which religion played in 
Gladstone’s life; his conscious self- 
dedication to a work done for the 
sake of faith, and his long uncer- 
tainty as to whether the decision was 
right when he decided for politics and 
against work “in the sanctuary.” 
Probably no one who reads the book 
will think that this element in Glad- 
stone’s nature has been slighted in 
the representation; but those who 
read carefully will note that the treat- 
ment of it is separate. The method 
is here largely by citation ; here only 
the biographer tends to present us 
with raw material rather than with 
the finished product of his own art. 
And no one could know better than 
Mr. Morley that a man in writing a 
book can ill afford to abdicate,—to 
resign the ear of his audience to 
another voice, another tone and 
temper. Nevertheless he has not 
hesitated to do it. In matters of 
politics, of literature, of social life, 
he can interpret freely, summarising 
in narration, interweaving his com- 
ment with Gladstone’s words, and 
using long citations only when their 
documentary value renders them so 
important that even in a speech cur- 
tailment could hardly be attempted. 
Thus, sure of his ground, he maintains 
the continuity of style, the note of 
personal address which distinguishes 
the book from the repository of useful 
extracts. Only when he comes to 
treat of Mr. Gladstone’s faith does he 
bare his head, stand aside, and leave 
the man (in so far as letters or 
diaries make it possible) to speak for 
himself. 
Yet,—and here is where Mr. Morley 
saves himself from the attitude of an 


alien—the narration is kept con- 
stantly warm and living by insistence 
on the aspect of Gladstone's faith 
which appealed to the biographer. If 
he cannot fully understand and enter 
into the belief which meant so much 
to the man of whom he writes, he 
can and does bear constant testimony 
to the living relation in Gladstone 
between faith and act. There are few 
things in the book better than the 
chapter dealing with the episode of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, in which Mr. Morley shows 
how the Christian statesman’s anger 
was roused, not by the proposal that 
an avowed atheist should sit in Par- 
liament, but by the opinion which 
attached qualifying virtue to the 
respectable recognition of “a God of 
some sort.” Mr. Gladstone was not 
going to whittle away Christianity, 
and Mr. Morley is on this matter as 
well able to interpret his feeling as 
any Christian. Further, where the 
book deals not with Mr, Gladstone’s 
central faith but those theological 
opinions which from time to time he 
defended, the critic is as ready to 
pass brief and incisive comment as in 
the other matter of Homeric contro- 
versy. Nothing could be better than 
these comments ; terse, yet authorita- 
tive, they suggest a witty scholar’s 
marginal pencillings. 

We have indicated some of Mr. 
Morley’s special difficulties. Once 
the first volume is done with, these 
disappear. Henceforward (from the 
age of fifty) the statesman is never 
distracted between religion and 
politics ; the politician, landed at last 
on the side of the House for which 
his whole temperament destined him, 
no longer is beset with compromises ; 
party affairs take a somewhat sharper 
definition, clearer indeed as Glad- 
stone’s influence increases. But on 
the other hand, the common diffi- 
culties of execution redouble. It is 
now the whole history of English 
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politics that has to be brought some- 
how into the story ; nor of that only, 
but of European politics as well. 
With great art Mr. Morley shows how 
Gladstone’s intervention in Conti- 
nental affairs arose out of sympathies, 
partly traditional by scholarship (the 
lover of Homer, the lover of Dante, 
naturally vowed to the liberty of 
Italy and of Greece), partiy born from 
the man’s own passionate hatred of 
oppression and inability to remain 
inactive before such wrongs as he 
saw and heard in Naples. So 
skilfully is the whole managed that 
explanatory interpolations hardly 
seem interpolated. Mr. Morley has 
a journalist's tact for helping the ill- 
equipped reader over stiles, joined 
with the talent, which is all his own, 
for presenting briefly and vividly a 
complex group of relations viewed in 
one commanding light. No better 
instance of this could be given than 
the account of the Italian Revolution 
which opens the second volume. 

With the third volume the book’s 
character changes, for here the bio- 
grapher is not merely a biographer, 
but the historian of great transactions 
in which he himself played a part. 
He feels, as we feel, that for the 
fourteen years from 1880 to his re- 
tirement Mr. Gladstone was perhaps 
the most commanding figure that the 
century could show. A biography of 
him assumes almost unconsciously the 
air of a history of England. One 
has to stop and think before realising 
how much has been left out, how 
many controversial issues avoided, in 
order to concentrate attention on the 
supreme interest and effort, the fight 
for Home Rule. To a reader who 
should incline to say that the chapter 
given to the Parnell Commission is 
out of scale (and so brilliant is it that 
certainly this criticism will never 
have the tone of complaint), Mr. 
Morley is entitled to reply that after 
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1880 Ireland was the central pre- 
occupation of Mr. Gladstone; that 
after 1886 nothing else kept him in 
public life ; that, in short, the history 
of the Home Rule movement was 
inextricably entwined with the life of 
Mr. Gladstone, and therefore that 
every momentous episode in the move- 
ment must be displayed in its full 
value. Except for the Transvaal and 
Egypt,—subjects weighty enough but 
easily brought within compass—there 
is no dominant topic in the third 
volume but Ireland, and this gives a 
unity of interest, which enables us to 
realise the difficulty of Mr. Morley’s 
earlier task, where the multiplicity of 
Gladstone’s activities is absolutely 
unlimited. Yet in truth even to the 
end of the old man’s life the difficulty 
persists. Mr. Morley’s task has been 
that of drawing a section through the 
political and intellectual life of Eng- 
land for a period of more than sixty 
years. The least thought will show 
how endless were the problems of 
selection and compression raised at 
every turn. 

Indeed it is not without good 
reason that the two best biographies 
in English are memoirs not of men 
of action but of letters. Contrast 
for a moment the task which Mr. 
Morley undertook with that of 
Boswell or of Lockhart. They had to 
deal with men whose personality had 
thrown itself into the production of 
books which remained hard, solid, 
and tangible; Mr. Morley has had 
to deal with a politician working 
under conditions of party government 
where the authorship and the responsi- 
bility of action can seldom be sole and 
undivided. The works of Scott or of 
Johnson could be taken down from any 
bookshelf, and studied in detachment ; 
the acts of Mr. Gladstone were in large 
measure also the acts of the House 
of Commons. The affairs in which 
Scott and Johnson showed their 














qualities of honour, courage, and the 
like, were small private matters easily 
compassed in narration ; Gladstone's 
personality revealed itself in transac- 
tions which involved conflicting classes 
and the interplay of kingdoms. Yet, 
and this is not the least of Mr. 
Morley’s virtues, the Life of Glad- 
stone is shorter than the work of 
Lockhart, and little longer than 
Boswell’s. If he fail of their tran- 
scendant success, it must be allowed 
to him that his enterprise was in- 
finitely more difficult than theirs. 
Further, in many respects odds 
have been heaped up against him. 
The prudent biographer will choose 
a subject whose character has a 
natural and universal attractiveness. 
Southey’s Lire or NELson is a classic, 
but probably no man could write a 
popular Lire or We.uineton. The 
Duke’s personality might inspire ad- 
miration, but it repelled enthusiasm 
and at many points forbade liking. 
Napier dedicated to him his History 
in memorable words, saying that he 
had served “long enough under your 
Grace to know why the Tenth legion 
was loyal to Cesar”; but plenty 
of utterances in his own memoirs 
make it clear that he could never 
have written of his great leader in 
the temper which makes his memoir 
of the conquerer of Scinde the best 
biography of any British soldier. 
Now it cannot be denied that though 
Mr. Gladstone inspired enthusiasm as 
few men have done, there was also, 
deep in the very fibre of his nature, 
a bias which bred instinctive re- 
pugnance in thousands of his country- 
men. And by common consent it 
was greatly through the physical 
potency of his presence,—by the eye, 
the voice, the gesture, the whole 
emanation of his vitality—that the 
spell wrought which made not only 
multitudes but the House of Com- 
mons itself (so inaccessible to rhe- 
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toric) pliant to his will. By common 
consent also the qualities which en- 
gendered antipathy,—the disposition 
to casuistry, to hairdrawn argumenta- 
tion, to subtilising language—made 
themselves most evident when he 
wrote instead of speaking. Hand 
and eye and voice are gone now, as 
irretrievable as the magic of Garrick 
or of Siddons; what remains, what 
Mr. Morley has had to work with, is 
precisely the cold record of print. 
Yet,—and this is a matter on which 
each can only testify to his own 
impression—for one reader at least 
who neither heard Gladstone living 
nor saw him, he has re-created the 
magic. That is to say,—and one can 
say no more—we feel the effect pro- 
duced by Gladstone’s words when 
Mr. Morley cites them, as we feel the 
words of Johnson in Boswell’s pages. 
But with what a difference! We 
see Johnson continually in his un- 
buttoned ease whether at home or at 
the supper table. Of Mr. Gladstone’s 
domestic life his biographer gives us 
barely glimpses ; and no doubt for an 
excellent reason. The man’s real 
life was in affairs, in books, and in 
controversy ; his relaxations were a 
change of labour. Just as Boswell 
does not show us Johnson working, 
so Mr. Morley does not show us Glad- 
stone at play. The whole personality 
of the one revealed itself in leisure ; 
the other was most himself when in 
full exercise of his faculties at “work- 
ing the institutions of his country.” 
In one matter, however, and that a 
fundamental one, there is more than 
a resemblance of methods ; each bio- 
grapher. shows us the man in his 
closet, in religious meditation, in 
prayer. And certainly Mr. Morley’s 
attitude towards Gladstone’s religion 
seems to us more reverent than 
Boswell’s introduction of his hero’s 
devotions. 

If one inclined to dwell on tech- 
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nical points, such as Mr. Morley’s 
discretion in so breaking up and 
abridging quotations as to retain con- 
sistently the personal colour of his 
narrative, one might add a panegyric 
on his abstention from long foot-notes, 
and his sparing use even of brief ones. 
And again, if it were not almost im- 
pertinent at this time of day, it would 
be a pleasure to eulogise Mr. Morley’s 
style. Here is prose (we may at least 
be pardoned for saying) that is prose ; 
that maintains its own proper excel- 
lence and uses none of the colours of 
poetry, yet can at times attain to a 
turn of phrase not less memorable 
than verse, as when it speaks of 
Parnell “at bay with fortune and 
challenging a malignant star.” Yet 
it is not on single felicities of phrase 
that we would base our eulogy. 
Here is the close of the section in 
which Mr. Morley describes the scene 
in the House of Commons at the 
introduction of the first Home Rule 
Bill ; and we quote it boldly, having 
in mind the famous passage of 
Macaulay (in the essay on Warren 
Hastings) which its opening suggests. 


More striking than the audience was 
the man; more striking than the audi- 
ence of eager onlookers from the shore 
was the rescuer with deliberate valour 
facing the floods ready to wash him 
down; the veteran Ulysses, who after 
more than half a century of combat, 
service, toil, thought it not too late to 
try a further “work of noble note.” In 
the hands of such a master of the in- 
strument, the theme might easily have 
lent itself to one of those displays of 
exalted passion which the House had 
marvelled at in more than one of Mr 
Gladstone’s speeches on the Turkish 
question, or heard with religious rever. 
ence on the Affirmation bill in 1883, 
What the occasion now required was 
that passion should burn low, and 
reasoned persuasion hold up the guiding 
lamp. An elaborate scheme was to be 
unfolded, an unfamiliar policy to be 
explained and vindicated. Of that best 
kind of eloquence which dispenses with 


declamation this was a fine and sus- 
tained example. There was a deep, 
rapid, steady, onflowing volume of argu- 
ment, exposition, exhortation. Every 
hard or bitter stroke was avoided. Now 
and again a fervid note thrilled the ear 
and lifted all hearts. But political oratory 
is action, not words,—action, character, 
will, conviction, purpose, personality. As 
this eager muster of men underwent the 
enchantment of periods exquisite in their 
balance and modulation, the compulsion 
of his flashing glance and animated ges- 
ture, what stirred and commanded them 
was the recollection of national service, 
the thought of the speaker’s masterin 
purpose, his unflagging resolution an 
strenuous will, his strength of thew and 
sinew well tried in long years of resound- 
ing war, his unquenched conviction that 
the just cause can never fail. Few are 
the heroic moments in our parliamentary 
politics, but this was one. 


Few things are better in a writer 
than good writing, but Mr. Morley’s 
highest praise rests elsewhere than on 
his style. It is his achievement to 
have so written the record of a man’s 
life who was actively concerned in 
great events as to show that the man 
was great and notable not because he 
took part in great affairs, but rather 
because he ennobled and magnified 
transactions which without him 
would have been other and meaner 
than they were; that, moulded him- 
self by great forces, he wrought 
powerfully upon a great nation. 
There are many who will read this 
Life and feel that they are led to 
see not only the greatness of Mr. 
Gladstone but the underlying great- 
ness of England. For the man who 
through long years was the chosen 
representative of his country,—and 
more than that, its conscience- 
keeper—must be no bad index of 
the country that chose him. That, 
we take it, is the impression which 
Mr. Morley designed to leave, and 
apart from all criticism of its historic 
justification, our business is merely to 
note that he has produced it. 
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TIT. MINISTERIAL 


‘“‘ Tuere is also urgently required a new 
law of political misdemeanour. If the 
popular element is to have any real weight 
in our constitution, if ministerial respon- 
sibility is to be a reality, a safeguard 
against imbecility as well as corruptions, 
those who undertake the office of Minister 
should see clearly that they may be one 
day called upon to give account. They 
must be subject to give account not to 
those who, under the sham of part 
opposition, have a fellow-feeling wit 
them, but to a jury of the people them- 
selves. It must not be in the power of 
a Minister of the Crown to withhold 
from the country the evidence which 
would convict himself, and the archives 
of all the public departments should be 
accessible to the law-officers for the con- 
ducting the prosecution of state-criminals, 
as of course they would be open to the 
defendant.”” Ministerial Responsibility, 
Westminster Review, July - October, 
1856. 


Once again we are face to face 
with the dreary catalogue of folly, 
ignorance, and negligence which has 
so frequently been revealed by enquiry 
into the miscarriage of our military 
enterprises. The tale is all too fami- 
liar to students of English military 


history, and seems likely to be 
repeated indefinitely. From time to 
time an admiral has been shot, or a 
general cashiered, disgraced, or cen- 
sured; but there is no instance within 
my knowledge of a minister having 
been touched, though in a very large 
proportion of cases it is the minister, 
—which is to say the Government 
—who has been chiefly to blame. 
The result is that we learn nothing 
from the past and remember nothing 
for the future. Some such indignant 
paragraph as that which stands at 


RESPONSIBILITY 


the head of this paper, is written ; 
the matter is forgotten in some petty 
incident of the hour, and the military 
administration of the country slides 
back into its old evil groove. We 
reflect comfortably on our victories, 
ignoring the terrible and unnecessary 
cost at which those victories have 
almost invariably been won. 

The old rule of momentary in- 
dignation followed by a relapse into 
apathy seems likely to hold good 
to-day. “Although I heartily con- 
cur,” writes Sir George Goldie in his 
note to the Report, “in the hope 
that the state of affairs in 1899 may 
not recur, this hope on my part is a 
wish and not an expectation ;” and 
he must be a sanguine man indeed 
who thinks Sir George unduly de- 
spondent. The newspapers have pub- 
lished such portions of the evidence 
as best suit their prejudices or their 
favourites: violent denunciations 
have been hurled at the War Office ; 
and a few fervid persons have gone 
the length of urging that Lord Lans- 
downe should be impeached, as though 
impeachment had not been proved a 
farce more than a century ago and 
were not now as obsolete as the Star- 
Chamber. Finally Lord Rosebery 
has delivered himself of some of those 
sententious futilities which he has 
taught us to expect of him, ending 
in a proposal which is more futile 
even than his sententiousness. But 
of practical suggestions or resolutions 
for amendment there is little or no 
sign. 

Yet in truth the really vital 
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question which lies behind all these 
revelations of the War Commission 
is that of ministerial responsibility. 
It is cowardly to rail at unfortunate 
generals who have been sent out to 
perform impossible tasks ; it is unjust 
to denounce the War Office, which, 
though it be hampered by a vicious 
system, contains probably as many 
able men as any other public depart- 
ment ; it is above all things unfair to 
visit every blunder upon the head of 
Lord Lansdowne. It is the Cabinet, 
collectively, which has broken down 
in the task of administering the busi- 
ness of the country, and this for 
the simple reason that there exists 
no machinery for co-ordinating the 
work of the various departments, and 
laying it, in all its bearings, before 
the Ministers sitting together as a 
Board of Management. This is no 
new defect in the Cabinet. It was 
seen in 1783 when Shelburne and 
Fox sent rival negotiators to treat 
with France and America at Paris. 
It was seen still more strongly in 
1881, when the unfortunate peace 
was patched up with the Boers 
after Majuba. “The Cabinet as a 
Cabinet,” wrote the Duke of Argyll, 
“was most imperfectly informed, and 
everything was done departmentally 
and from time to time.” Exactly 
the same state of affairs is revealed 
by the Report of the Commission on 
the War in South Africa. 

For there can, surely, be no doubt 
that in 1899, as in 1774, the 
Government did not know what it 
was doing, and did not know what it 
meant to do. Before going to war it 
is always well for a Government to 
make up its mind clearly as to two 
points, first, with whom it means to 
fight, and secondly with what object 
it means to fight. Further it should 
always bear in mind the fact, care- 
fully proved by Clausewitz, that war 
does not mean the suspension of 


political transactions but merely the 
continuation of them under a different 
form, being, in fact, a means to a 
political end, and not an end in itself. 
Not one of these three vital matters 
received proper consideration from 
the Government ; and the result was 
that, when its military advisers were 
called into counsel, they had no suffi- 
cient data upon which to ground an 
opinion. 

The first question was, were we to 
fight the Transvaal only or both of 
the South African Republics? Lord 
Wolseley, as early as June, 1899, 
gave it as his opinion that it would 
be impossible to count on the neutra- 
lity of the Orange Free State, and 
Sir Redvers Buller at precisely the 
same time, but independently of his 
chief, was equally emphatic upon the 
point. A month later Sir Redvers 
again pressed the Government to make 
up its mind as to its attitude towards 
the Free State, and Lord Wolseley 
was equally urgent that some ex- 
plicit statement of its intentions 
should be obtained from that Re- 
public. The whole plan of campaign 
turned upon the hostility or neutra- 
lity of the Free State,—the whole 
question on whether the advance 
should be made through Natal upon 
the Transvaal only, or by the central 
railway upon Bloemfontein. 

Lord Lansdowne, with admirable 
loyalty to his colleagues, declares that 
the Government always counted on 
having to deal with both Republics ; 
but this statement is hardly borne 
out by facts. Mr. Balfour, speaking 
at Dewsbury in November, 1899, 
said that in the previous September 
he would as soon have expected war 
with Switzerland as with the Free 
State. Again, Lord Lansdowne’s 
own Minute, drawn up for the 
Cabinet of August 12th, 1899, eon- 
templates hostilities with the Trans- 
vaal, and expressly mentions the 
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concentration of an Army Corps and 
a Cavalry Division in the north of 
Natal. Plainly the Orange Free 
State was wholly left out of account 
at this time, and the entire force 
mentioned above was intended to 
deal with the Transvaal only. In a 
similar Minute of September 25th, 
1899, written in consequence of a 
strong representation from Sir 
Redvers Buller, Lord Lansdowne 
wrote: “It is obvious that if we 
continue to make all our preparations 
Sor attacking by way of Natal, we 
shall find it virtually impossible to 
alter our plans should the Orange 
Free State at the last moment declare 
itself hostile. . . . . After all 
that has taken place, the Orange Free 
State will scarcely have a right to 
complain if it has to choose between 
treatment as an open adversary and 
an explicit undertaking of neutrality.” 
This is clear evidence that the Govern- 
ment had taken no steps, even within 
a fortnight of the outbreak of war, 
to ascertain whether it would or would 
not be obliged to fight the Free State, 
and had made all its arrangements to 
attack the Transvaal only. How 
then, with no clear idea of the forces 
with which they would have to con- 
tend, was it possible for the generals 
to make plans to meet them ? 

Next, as to the object for which 
we were to fight, it is certain, as 
Sir William Butler points out, that 
far fewer troops would have been 
needed if we designed merely to defeat 
the forces of the Transvaal and reduce 
Kruger to compliance with our de- 
mands, than if we aspired to deprive 
either or both of the Republics of 
their independence. General Butler 
predicted surely enough the nature of 
the struggle which seemed to be 
ahead of us; and it is curious that, 
though the Government recalled 
General Butler for expressing his par- 
ticular opinions, it is content to 


excuse its own neglect to prepare 
for war by quoting his advice. Of 
course, too, the uncertainty respecting 
the number of our enemies and the 
objects for which we were to fight 
them, made it impossible for the 
generals to calculate what would or 
would not be a sufficient garrison 
to protect our own colonies. Sir 
Redvers Buller in July gave his 
opinion that the first thing to be 
done was to strengthen the garrisons 
of Natal and the Cape Colony to the 
extent that the local authority might 
think necessary; but it does not 
appear that Sir William Butler was 
ever consulted upon this point, nor, 
without more certain intimation of the 
Government’s intentions, would it 
have been possible for him to give a 
satisfactory answer. The truth is 
that the only real and sufficient pre- 
caution which could have been taken 
was that urged by Lord Wolseley in 
June and again in August, and on 
both occasions rejected, to mobilise 
35,000 men upon Salisbury Plain. 
This was the only prudent and 
statesmanlike course, whether from 
a military or a political point of view ; 
and it is idle to urge political reasons 
to excuse the evasion of it. No 
political reasons can justify a coun- 
try drifting into war without prepara- 
tion. The bare idea of such a thing 
can arise only from the confusion of 
thought which places war in a sphere 
distinct from politics. 

The Government had the less 
excuse for this confusion of thought 
since General Butler had written, 
with perfect truth, that “there was 
no abstract political situation in 
South Africa, as distinguished from 
the military one, but that both 
were involved together.” Since the 
General’s opinions upon the situation 
did not accord with those of Lord 
Milner, the Government would have 
done wisely to have recalled him 
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earlier than it did. Instead of this, 
it deliberately acted so as to increase 
rather than to diminish the friction 
between the General and the High 
Commissioner. The position of affairs 
was sufficiently difficult for both of 
these officials. First, there was the 
Imperial Government with no clear 
ideas as to what it should do: 
secondly, there was the Govern- 
ment of Cape Colony, practically re- 
presentatives of the Africander Bond, 
and in all their sympathies Dutch 
to the core; and thirdly there was 
that disturbing element which has 
cost us untold millions, the party of 
the Raid headed by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. This last party had in 
July, 1899, already organised another 
raid, to start from Tuli, while the 
Imperial Government had given orders 
for the raising of two irregular corps 
at Mafeking. For some reason, these 
two irregular regiments were placed 
not under the command of the General 
who was responsible for the protection 
of Cape Colony in case of war, but 
under the High Commissioner who, 
according to General Butler, wished 
to throw in his lot with the raiders. 
Well might General Butler say : 
“Let my chiefs at the War Office 
tell me what to do and I will do 
it; but I will not be dragged 
by syndicates in South Africa, and 
I will not obey them.” But this 
ignoring of the General did not 
cease here. On August 3rd the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
telegraphed to the High Commis- 
sioner suggesting that the troops 
in Natal should draw nearer to 
Laing’s Nek; and this telegram, 
affecting the movement of troops 
under the General’s command, was 
not even shown to him. Naturally 
Sir William Butler objected strongly 
to any such proceeding, if only for 
military reasons, but the Colonial 
Secretary was not so easily to be 


foiled. In September he repeated 
the same suggestion to the High 
Commissioner; and a new General, 
Sir Frederick Forestier Walker, was 
compelled for the second time to 
point out that the occupation of 
Laing’s Nek would be, as any sub- 
altern could see, a most dangerous 
proceeding. 

And here let me digress for a 
moment to ask how we can possibly 
expect our military affairs to go 
aright if any busy Minister is to 
order the troops from place to place 
on his own account? If the au- 
thorities at the War Office wanted 
regiments moved to Laing’s Nek 
they could have instructed the 
General accordingly; but why is 
the Colonial Secretary to take upon 
himself the functions of the Secre- 
tary for War and the Commander- 
in-Chief? If those troops had been 
posted at Laing’s Nek and had come 
to disaster (as must almost inevit- 
ably have happened), upon whom 
would the responsibility have rested ? 
And yet it is easy to trace the 
origin of this extraordinary state of 
things. At present there are no 
fewer than three, or one might say 
four, offices (exclusive of the Admi- 
ralty) which conduct wars on their 
own account, the War Office, the 
Colonial Office, the Foreign Office, 
and the India Office. All this is 
a relapse to a system which was 
found wanting in the past. During 
the American War of Independence 
the troops that fought at Gibraltar 
were under one Secretary of State, 
and those that fought in America 
and the West Indies under another 
Secretary of State. Since nearly 
all reinforcements were sent, to save 
convoy, first to Gibraltar, and thence 
across the Atlantic, the result was 
constant confusion and delay. To 
end this confusion and delay the 
troops were united in 1795 under a 
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new Secretary of State, namely for 
War; and when Henry Dundas, 
the first holder of the office, tried 
on one occasion to palm off some of 
his work upon the Foreign Office, 
he received such a rap on the 
knuckles from Lord Grenville as 
speedily brought him to reason. 
Yet all this has been forgotten ; 
and at the present rate we shall 
no doubt shortly see the Board of 
Trade carrying on wars on its own 
account, then the Education Depart- 
ment, and finally, the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

And yet one would certainly have 
thought that the Colonial Secretary 
might have found sufficient occupation 
for his energy in his own department. 
He might, for instance, have made it 
his duty to see that the Secretary of 
State for War, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the General designated to 
command the troops in the field, were 
properly informed as to the political 
situation in South Africa. Through 
the minutes of Lord Wolseley in 
August and September, 1899, runs 
a suppressed complaint that the pro- 
gress of political affairs at the Cape 
was kept secret from him; and Sir 
Redvers Buller formulates the same 
complaint definitely in the statement 
which he laid before the Commission. 
Yet, extraordinary as it may appear, 
Lord Lansdowne was not in a position 
to give them any further intelligence 
than was open to the man in the 
street. “Everything that happened 
during the course of the negotiations 
{such are his words before the Com- 
mission] appeared from day to day in 
the columns of the newspapers ; there 
was really nothing that we could have 
imparted to Sir Redvers which he 
could not derive from the ordinary 
sources of information.” And in proof 
that Lord Lansdowne’s statement was 
correct let the following brief passage 
from his evidence be cited. 


Sir John Jackson. You do not think 
~~ if - .~ time od had Saam, 8 
er front by providing against the 
chance of war, it re = Hho had bene- 
ficial effects in making Mr. Kruger more 
reasonable ?—Everyone has a right to 
their opinion upon a conjectural point 
of that kind. I remain of the opinion 
I have ventured to express. 
Chairman. Do you think that was 
— Milner’s opinion also ?—I do not 
ow. 


We are forced, therefore, to this 
extraordinary conclusion, that when 
a serious war is in prospect the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, the 
General designated to command the 
forces in the field, and apparently 
the Secretary of State for War, must 
all of them depend, for any informa- 
tion immediately outside the sphere of 
their own departments, upon the news- 
papers. Now there are still some 
incredulous folk who do not believe 
everything that they read in the 
newspapers ; some indeed have been 
taught to believe nothing that 
appears in the newspapers, except in 
the Court Circular, and have even 
found the lesson to be profitable. I 
am therefore at a loss to know what 
to think about this matter and shall 
say no more about it. 

But Sir Redvers further repre- 
sented, though without complaint, 
that even within the War Office he 
was not treated with the confidence 
nor furnished with the assistance to 
which, as commander designate of 
the field-force, he thought himself 
entitled. To this the Government 
answers that Sir Redvers was inti- 
mately acquainted with every depart- 
ment of the War Office and could 
collect as much information as he 
pleased. But to this course there 
were two objections. In the first 
place, Sir Redvers had been in- 
structed to keep his appointment 
strictly confidential, so that he could 
hardly go prying about the office for 
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information without betraying his 
secret ; in the second place, he was 
in command of the troops at Alder- 
shot, the first on the roster for active 
service, and had therefore plenty of 
work of his own to do. If a manu- 
facturer promotes a foreman to be 
head of a branch establishment, he 
generally expects him to look after 
that establishment and not to idle 
about the central factory. Moreover 
if he designs to send this foreman 
abroad in charge of some still more 
important branch of business, it is 
his custom (if he knows what he is 
about) to give him all the information 
in his power, and to invite him to 
put forward his own thoughts and 
suggestions. Also it is his practice, 
by frequent conferences and discus- 
sions, to make sure that his emissary 
is fully alive to the whole situation, 
thoroughly cognisant of the wishes 
and policy of the firm, and so 
equipped in every respect as to meet 
on an easy and unembarrassed foot- 
ing with any other of the firm’s 
agents that may be already on the 
spot. 
On the whole, therefore, it would 
seem advisable, that the present 
principle of allowing generals to trust 
to the newspapers and to the casual 
intelligence of the War Office for in- 
formation, should be abandoned ; and 
that we should revert to the old system 
of furnishing them with full informa- 
tion and instructions from head- 
quarters. I call it the old system 
because (although the fact appears to 
have been forgotten) no general in 
old days left England to take com- 
mand of a force in the field with- 
out instructions. This was certainly 
the practice during the period from 
1689 to 1815, and there can be no 
doubt that there was great advan- 
tage in it. I am not concerned 
to deny that occasionally these in- 
structions were so narrow and pre- 


cise as to be absolutely dangerous ; 
but the disaster in America acted as 
a salutary lesson in this respect, and 
after the peace of 1783 (as also 
frequently before it) a general’s 
instructions were sent to him in 
draft, to be amplified and modified 
according to his suggestions. And 
the principle upon which alterations 
were made was always this,—that 
the Ministers should describe as 
exactly as possibly the situation, as 
they apprehended it, state broadly 
their policy and their object, with the 
reasons which had led them to decide 
upon it, and leave to the general the 
greatest possible latitude in action 
towards the execution of their wishes. 
It was not always easy to draft such 
instructions, because Ministers very 
frequently did not know their own 
minds. But herein lay the benefit of 
the system, that it brought Ministers 
to know their own minds. Few 
instructions could be more difficult 
to frame than those for Sir Charles 
Grey when he sailed for the West 
Indies in 1794; yet by frequent and 
friendly conference and correspon- 
dence between him and Dundas they 
were made as good as instructions 
could be. And Dundas was not a 
man to leave himself without a loop- 
hole to escape from responsibility if 
he could help it. 

I have, I think, already put forward 
some evidence in favour of the con- 
tention that in 1899, as in 1881, the 
Cabinet, as a Cabinet, was imperfectly 
informed, and everything done de- 
partmentally and from time to time. 
Lord Wolseley’s earnest contention 
that, when war threatens, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should have readier 
access to the Cabinet, forms indirect 
testimony to the same effect; and 
indeed it would seem that the Cabinet 
were not kept fully apprised of his 
views or of Sir Redvers Buller’s. At 
the beginning of September, 1899, 
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Sir Redvers judged from the news- 
papers that the country was drifting 
rapidly into war, and, having private 
intelligence to the same effect, opened 
his mind in confidence to Lord 
Salisbury’s private secretary. That 
gentleman, who may be presumed to 
have had better sources of intelligence 
open to him than the General, was 
so much disturbed that he begged for 
a short summary of his views in 
writing, to be laid before Lord Salis- 
bury. The Prime Minister in his 
turn asked Sir Redvers for a fuller 
statement of his opinons, which was 
duly furnished and laid before the 
Cabinet. The document is printed in 
the evidence and will be found to con- 
tain little or nothing that had not been 
written many times before by Lord 
Wolseley or by Sir Redvers himself ; 
yet apparently it was new to the Prime 
Minister. After the Cabinet Council 
at which these papers were produced, 
reinforcements were ordered from 
India to Natal, and Sir George White 
was sent out to take command of the 
troops in that colony. Yet, though 
the military authorities had repeatedly 
given warning that the great difficulty 
of a South African campaign would 
be transport, and that South African 
transport would be strange to British 
troops and most difficult to improvise, 
there was still delay in providing the 
money to furnish it. The Secretary 
of State for War had long before 
applied for money, but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had refused it, and 
there the matter uad ended. Every- 
thing was done departmentally, and 
there was no machinery in the 
Cabinet to decide between conflicting 
departments. 

The country was now in the rapids, 
but the Cabinet still imagined itself 
in a backwater. On September 29th 
it was at last determined that the 
main advance against the South 
African Republics should be made 


through the Orange Free State (the 
route urged from the first by General 
Buller), though up to the 25th, as we: 
have seen, all our preparations had 
been made for attacking by way of 
Natal ; but still the order for mobili- 
sation was withheld, in spite of the 
Generai’s remonstrances, with the 
acknowledged loss of a fortnight of 
precious time. The Cabinet was 
apparently exhausted by the effort of 
decreeing the expenditure for mobilisa- 
tion, and could not be expected to do 
more than that at any one sitting. 
We are told that a British Cabinet is 
a unique body; let us hope that it 
is so. 

On October 9th, 1899, the Boers 
declared war, exactly three months 
after the mobilisation of the Army 
Corps had been recommended by 
Lord Wolseley, and two days after it 
had been sanctioned by the Cabinet. 
Mafeking and Kimberley were in- 
vested not many days later; and in 
Natal Sir George White found him- 
self set down to the most difficult of 
military operations, the retarding of 
an enemy's advance with a force 
greatly inferior in numbers. To 
accomplish this successfully it was 
essential that he should have one or 
more fortified centres of action, which 
he could leave in safety under the 
protection of a portion of his force 
while he sallied out to strike swiftly 
with the remainder. He found no 
such centre ready for him and seems 
at first not to have appreciated 
the need for creating one, being 
rather inclined to send his cavalry 
away on some wild enterprise into 
the enemy’s country. He perceived, 
however, at once the need for con- 
centrating the whole of his force, 
which, despite General Buller’s pro- 
tests, had been dangerously dispersed ; 
and he summed up the whole position 
with excellent clearness in two of his 
telegrams to the Governor of Natal. 
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“Tf I am strong here [at Ladysmith] 
and can strike out, the country is 
unconquered. If I am shut in here, 
the Colony is at the mercy of the 
enemy and will have to be recon- 
quered from the sea. While I have 
sufficient force to strike out they 
cannot do more than raid. If I am 
reduced in force I cannot go on 
striking out.” And again: “ The 
true policy is to concentrate all pos- 
sible force here. If I am beaten, or 
shut up, one or two battalions will 
not save either Maritzburg or Durban, 
and they might enable me to strike 
a decisive blow.” As things fell out, 
he was shut up in Ladysmith within 
less than a week after sending this 
message. Evidently he had not ex- 
pected it, and Sir John French seems 
to think that conceivably he might 
have avoided it; but, whether it 
were avoidable or not, the garrison 
of Natal was surrounded and the 
whole colony laid open to the enemy. 
This was the first serious mishap of 
the war, and it is well known that 
the Government met it by recom- 
mending the supersession of Sir 
George White. 

Meanwhile on October 30th, Sir 
Redvers Buller arrived at Cape Town, 
to be met not only by the bad news 
from Natal, but also by a threat from 
the civil magnates of Kimberley,— 
that is to say, from Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes—that unless speedily relieved 
they would take their own steps, or, 
in other words, surrender. The troops 
at the General’s disposal were a mere 
handful, and Sir Alfred Milner wished 
them to be kept for the security of 
the Cape Peninsula, but to this Sir 
Redvers refused to accede. There 
was nothing for it but to set a bold 
face upon matters, which he did, 
and meanwhile to proclaim martial 
law and clear Cape Town of spies; 
but this the High Commissioner, 
perhaps because he could not help 


himself, declined to do, For three 
weeks the two colonies lay at the 
mercy of the Boers, and for three 
weeks the General confronted the 
peril unarmed but unmoved. At 
last a respectable force arrived from 
England, and the High Commissioner, 
as was to be expected, urged Sir 
Redvers to make the relief of Kim- 
berley his first object. The General 
on the contrary considered Southern 
Natal to be more important than 
Kimberley, and would fain have 
taken his whole force thither to 
rescue Sir George White and assure 
the safety of Natal, before entering 
upon operations on the side of Cape 
Colony. But the fall of Kimberley 
would have wrought dangerously upon 
the native mind, and within Kim- 
berley Mr. Rhodes, who controlled 
the great majority of the defenders, 
was threatening to surrender. 

Very reluctantly Sir Redvers 
divided his force, assigning to Lord 
Methuen the task of advancing to 
Kimberley, reinforcing its garrison, 
and carrying off the non-combatants ; 
while he himself, despite the en- 
treaties of the High Commissioner, 
sailed to Natal. Needless to say, 
Mr. Rhodes at once raised objections 
to this method of treating Kimberley ; 
but the General was peremptory. 
“In dealing with Kimberley we must 
put De Beers out of the question. 

. . All we have to do is to keep 
the Union Jack flying over South 
Africa, and I trust Methuen and 
Kekewich to do that without favour 
to any particular set of capitalists.” 

What followed is well known. On 
November 10th General Gatacre 
was repulsed with loss in an attempt 
to surprise Stormberg. The Govern- 
ment at once proposed that he should 
be superseded. On the 12th Lord 
Methuen was also repulsed at Magers- 
fontein. The Government at once 
proposed to deprive him of his com- 
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mand, and actually appointed Sir 
Charles Warren to take it over. On 
the 15th General Buller himself 
sustained a serious reverse in attempt- 
ing a cowp de main upon the Tugela, 
and came to the conclusion that 
without another Division it would 
be impossible for him to relieve 
Ladysmith. Then were seen the 
consequences of withholding confi- 
dence from a General, of leaving him 
to rely upon the newspapers for in- 
formation, and of sending him abroad 
without instructions. The Govern- 
ment had appointed Sir Charles 
Warren, who with the Fifth Division 
under his command was on his way 
to South Africa, to take over the 
troops under Lord Methuen’s orders 
on the Western Railway. Lord 
Methuen had reported that without 
another Division he could make no 
further progress. Since the Govern- 
ment would hardly appoint a new 
general to take over Methuen’s com- 
mand in order that he might sit still 
and do nothing, the inference was 
that he was intended to pursue the 
operations from Kimberley with the 
aid of the Fifth Division. Indeed, 
with Lord Methuen’s report before 
him, Sir Charles Warren would have 
had some reason for complaint if he 
had been sent up to the Modder 
River without his Division. More- 
over the High Commissioner had not 
concealed from the General that he 
set far greater store by the relief of 
Kimberley than by the safety of 
Natal; and so far the Government 
had not showed itself very attentive 
to the counsel of its military advisers. 
The General had no information as to 
the Government’s relations with Mr. 
Rhodes, which indeed are a mystery 
to this day, but he did know that the 
High Commissioner, with or without 
the Government’s sanction, had 
favoured the raids projected by Mr. 
Rhodes’s party and had been annoyed 


with General Butler for not abetting 
them: he knew that the Colonial — 
Secretary had placed some troops 
under the command of the High 
Commissioner instead of under the 
General, and had attempted to dispose 
other troops according to his own 
strategical notions ; and he also knew, 
as we all do, that notwithstanding 
Mr. Rhodes’s proved complicity in the 
Jameson Raid, his name had never 
been removed from the list of the 
Privy Council. In brief, all that he 
knew or could learn pointed to the 
probability that the national interests, 
so far as he understood them, were 
in danger of being sacrificed to the 
interests of a syndicate. 

The moment was not one for wast- 
ing time in long discussions with the 
Secretary of State and the High 
Commissioner. Sir Redvers  tele- 
graphed home that, not being strong 
enough to relieve Ladysmith, he 
thought that he had better let it go 
and take up positions for the defence 
of Natal. He received, as he ex- 
pected, an answer that the fall of 
Ladysmith would be considered a 
national disaster, and that he was at 
liberty to use the troops then arriving 
as he thought best. “ Many thanks, 
exactly what I wanted,” replied the 
General. “I was in doubt as to 
weight I should attach to financial 
considerations at Kimberley.” The 
Government have characterised this 
famous telegram as a “ clumsy threat.” 
A threat it undoubtedly was, but 
unfortunately it is too often only by 
threats that generals in the field can 
prevail over the timidity and incom- 
petence of Governments. “I dare say,” 
said the Duke of Wellington, “ that 
I may have said to the Government 
as often as fifty times, D n it, if 
you don’t do this or that you may as 
well give up the war at once.” 

The remainder of the story of 
Ladysmith, being new to the public, 
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may be very briefly told. After 
Spion Kop the Government made 
enquiries as to defensive positions in 
Natal, which can only be explained 
by the supposition that they contem- 
plated letting Ladysmith go. Lord 
Roberts also was averse to further 
attempts at relief until the result of 
his own operations should have been 
seen. He discovered, however, imme- 
diately before the attack on Vaal 
Krantz, that the longer the enemy 
was kept in Natal the easier his own 
task would be; and if this were so, 
it is not obvious how his operations 
were to make General Buller’s task 
less difficult. In the middle of the 
work at Vaal Krantz Lord Roberts 
informed Sir Redvers (and did not 
fail to inform the world at the same 
time) that Ladysmith must be re- 
lieved at any cost. Four days later 
he ordered Sir Redvers peremptorily 
(but without intimation to the public) 
to remain on the defensive, ‘since 
the repeated loss of men on the 
Tugela without satisfactory results is 
that which our small army cannot 
stand.” Nevertheless, though he felt 
that his force was too weak to make 
sure of forcing the very formidable 
position before him, Sir Redvers 
Buller was not to be turned from his 
policy of “pegging away” at an 
apparently impossible task, in the 
hope of wearing the Boers down. 
Finally, after ascertaining that Sir 
Charles Warren agreed on all essen- 
tial points with Sir Redvers, Lord 
Roberts yielded to the General’s ad- 
juration, “ As you value the safety of 
Ladysmith, do not tell me to stand 
on the defensive,” and allowed him 


to have his way. Thus after almost 
continuous fighting for fourteen days 
and nights Ladysmith was relieved. 

The action of the Government to- 
wards the man who relieved it; in 
face of enormous difficulties from 
within and without, has been 
thoroughly characteristic. For some 
reason a section of the Press turned 
with extraordinary bitterness upon 
the two men, Butler and Buller, who 
declined to bow down to the party 
of the Raid and to its leader. If 
there had really been anything 
against these officers they should 
have been tried by court-martial ; 
but Ministers were afraid of a 
fair trial, lest the evidence, which 
has at last been published by the 
War Commission, should convict 
themselves of incompetence. Hence 
they preferred to encourage accusa- 
tions against these officers, to forbid 
them to defend themselves, and to 
throw them to be worried by the 
Press. A piece of work more un- 
worthy a British Government was 
never done ; but so long as justice is 
forbidden (as at present it is) to 
British officers, and impunity is 
assured to British Ministers, so long 
we may expect to see the same 
mismanagement and the same out- 
rages continued. The only remedy 
is to insist that Ministers shall be as 
liable to trial for incompetence or 
misconduct as officers ; and that upon 
conviction before a jury they shall 
be subject to fine or imprisonment, 
or to such detention as will perma- 
nently secure the country from the 
dangers of their imbecility. 

J. W. Forrescve. 











